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WASHINGTON, D. C. 5 cue its meotings, now being 
> aaa yo 'y e with made their slave, Eulalie was t! md | ‘ware ru np “py \ itiments adv Jegality |'m p bill for the imdemniiicatio es, of Ter stated that the 
For the National Era. | from, Washington, in a tio fe ards of invitation. | ing of the chastened hc sho d. raat 5 aan: ee a oo ee tish | Cal “1” d Sepcokotions br BA enato bill making app iations for tho eup- 
LEQNARD WRAY. wreWtall ane tegen Pry oll sce .* hs eben ‘ _ | little ‘ek Peery Pa Heir gri 58 22ers "i a c Se y ELL, jt ne cursiOns an ns of Int F gi aoe Point 
pas : ren’t about the mostest }. So saying, the Prince took out-a small case, | joys .v Aunt. Lulie,” ‘ands! : OE ges | me ’ " Bi to ouse Senate 
A ROMANCE OF MODEEN HISTORY. | civilied ‘oriter Pvo — and, selecting a card, wrote a line upon it, in | bosom the tears a mother was too sehnsed£0-‘domeur in th» 
By the author of “ The Chronicles of the Bastile,” Ambaseador—ever ein tve- in these tea. & light 1 "the moon ; then handed away. How the racked heart of the by ; 
“ The Embassy,” “ The Yule Log,” “ Philip of responded the: str ) look- ot Mer chp ianyope gt rested on her, ag he rel ly ent of a Committec of 
Lutetia,” §¢. gett more attentively a! “This will admit you to see me, at any hour | from that chamber of ch ) @, which was ordered. 
‘CHAPTER I 06, nh ee '| when Iam at home, and disengaged. Make}and from those twining ‘childish arme th ;| _ The consideration of “Bennett’s Land Bill,” 
aie Well!” and, apparently use of it, should you feel disposed, or require | clang to his being like tendrils! Oh, sister! | dividing the public lands among the States, 
An Unexpected Meeting. of joy at meeting 80 unex any service you imagine I may render you. week staff, indeed, may lend the strong man | waa then resumed. 
On one clear moonlight night, in the month | friend, he renewed his son ‘Yankee Doo-} But,” added he, in French, “do not encumber | strength ! . ins of egal- ar i This} Mr. Disne and entéred upon an anal- 
of November, 1848, a agiery man might have ae: and commenced capering around Leon-| yourself with yeur mad friend.. Try to per-| -The heart which has suffered its utmost} Ex cpa, a the identi¢y of ton. Dill propoees, instead of special gifts, to give | ysis of the bill. stated that throughcut 
been seen standing on the Pent des Arts, rest- with a vigor that our hero had some difli- a him to go to Eogland; for if he is as im- | bears talisman against life’s lester ills. In|. we Colonial Slavery, may serve | to each State 150,000 acres for each Senator | allparty ch and vicissitudes for sixty yoars 
ing on his arma, which . mechanically | culty in restraining. | Soe e ae tae, _ | pradent as you deséribe him, he will certainly | other years, a trifle had clouded my nresen he current of SL wpe gree = and Representative to. which it is en in the public ain had been “préserved intact 
crossed upon the iron balustradé of the brid “Dm glad to see-you, Zach,” said/he; shaking | get into trouble. Au revoir! It is midnight, | sensitive spirit; now, trials light or weighty: ega. ity slay. ; , guthriiien, prove it to be “i. an gg ie fp end poet lye yas reserved for this Con- 
his mind being apparently absorbed in the | him by tho hand; “but-you are the. and the patrol is coming.” . were alike powerless to shadow her quiet cheer~ in 1 and | No-ab ore palpable-or more inverate than |. Disney next obtained the but gress ti that. national treasure. New 
contemplation of the striking ecene tit met | son I should have expected to meet i | With a leisurely inélination of the body, the | fulness. - At times, indeed, a shadow of the| the second ction of the English | those that tala under ei Fone: ed for a moment to Mr. oe rear es ciples had been introduced, and new prac- 
his view. He had paid his sow for bt strange city. How lo ince took leave of Lodpard, and in a few mo- | past would come over her clear face; buat it| cow jurisp ire maries, under decop- | who thought the passé ge of the bill ven, th ing the destruction end the sacri- 
lege, and seemed dete to enjoy it and where are k og had disappeared On the opposite side of | was nover suffered to rest there. Ia the lone} The firet pre ily Jeo: Rushworth’s Collections, p..468.. It wasthe | 2OW be pressed, as-gentlemel we absent who | fie jonal domain. 
utmost, in happy ignorarme of hi “Tve been here about ei the bridge. ‘ ly night-watches, the pitying angels came ‘to | settled, in th Of the historical facts “otse of aslave, or serf, brou 3 fom Rusia. | Gesired.to bo:heard o (25g MG pee a" had set foo. an estimate i 
formed tho subject of a brief conference be- |-rés the other, - «We make tho best of our way to the | her with dreams that won her from thoso| : of the nd AntieBlaver 2? pe 56. Mr. Disney ex } temp r pe ity e, and were \{ 
tween the chief of the night*patrol (as he made | near the I Roy Zach,” said Leonard, drawing within his Hneortsonding memories. A little incident ray. _ ote c king to 86 tt ot © their con- ' 
his tour of the quay under.his partiewlarguard-| know the name Of. been ovkd or arm of his co fon; “only try and | veale@to me this new phase of her “ing ta t a The! oblor , nents the plumder they were to derive from 
ianship) and the toll-keeper of the bridge. strolling, om the guess, and been trying to find] keep your legs straight, if only for the look of | life.” ' Sinvery ; ed under tho jure | “on eee “Wer the auonestek aft nw eouean “the floor sul lonakywealth. 
“How long did you say, citizen?” inquired | my way beck home, a’most over sind the ing. here have you been, that you| A terrific storm had swept our coast, strew- | diction of English com 0 » custom the same as in th i es ; Ny ad examined With diligence the array 
) the former, taking out a small note-book, and | it.” , "* 4 should be in this state?” ing ocean with wrecks, and land with mourn-| the mother country. No adequate or valid ressing the can. slave trade. Thes eater Nere moved t u mis | of tacts and figures presented in support of 
’ preparing to writo in it with a pencil. “I lodge in the game neighberhood,” replied} “I can’t tell you,” replied Zach, making a|ers. A family of our acquaintance had been | legislation (as has been shown) amounting to a | statement#-are mado on autho a ee, whichmotion: prevailing, Mr, x jis measure, @nd, s¢-far as he had yet diecoy- 
“Tt struck eleven as he paid the toll,” re- | Leonard—“ hotel do Lille and Albion”——— | very creditable attempt to preserve an equilib- | bereaved in @ manner most distressing, and |“ municipal Jaw” establishing Slavery, had | 1 ve sep. thee Britis® ane; Anti- rook air, and Mr. Harris, of Mitsiseippi,-|‘ered, not one of them was correct—not one. 
sponded the bridge-keeper; “it is now half} “Cock-a-doodle-doo!” shouted Zach, “that’s | rium; “I’ve been half over the city, and croés- | their grief had called forth the sympathy of token gy the Colonies, ere | fe i Riaresy od ‘Anti-Slavery ¥ poll. ‘ ; ‘to: dog Ypres mola. pag ‘}_ Mr, af in entering upon his minute in- 
t past.” the very place! went. I’ve roosted there these | ed the bridges a half score of times. Some- | all who know them. been h legislation in England. . =~ | ' } - the Nebraska-Kangas b commenced on Mon- | tion of this subject, stated that he would 
“Keep your eye upon him, citizen sentinel,” re- | last two nights, and I reckon they don’t want| where up ‘yonder”—here he pointed in the| “Take this paper, Ralph!” exclaimed Mary| $6 identical, indeed, was the Slavery of the CONGRESS fs bf a Said , Re, ~ pido #0 in part for the Amusement of the Houee. 
f sumed he of the note-book, raising his voice, as | to get rid of me yet. When they do, perhaps | dircction of the Hotel de Ville—‘I fell in with | one morning, as I entered her sick room. Tears | mother country with that of the Colonies, that | beakers ¢ Mr. Harris said he was instructed to yote for | He then made an elaborate comparative ex- 
} he made a minute of the circumstance, and | they won’t find it quite so easy as g anja ake of rowdies, in blue smock-frocks. | were blinding her eyes as she spoke. “I want! the slaves of the former were, for the most PavirY:tuieD cdieese—ainer sEbeION. Lee but’that was when it was on the |¢hibitof the tables quoted by Mr. Bennett, and 
, addressing himself to the sentry on guard. old coon asleep!” When they found out I was a stranger, and an | to hear you read that little poem—please?” I} part, introduced from the latter, and were ac-| . ce ‘ ‘| wing! He might be instructed to-step atross | those upon which alone, he averred, reliance 
The soldier stood to his arms a moment,in} “What, at your old tricks again, then; eh, | American—for I managed to let ’em know | commenced as desired— counted slaves in consequence of that circum- Senate, Tuesday, April 25, 1854. the Mississippi.river at its source, and not be | could be placed. 
: indication of obedience, and resumed his mo-| Zach?” observed Leonard, gently’ releasing | that—they cried out sorhothing about the Re- “THE LOST AT SEA stance. Had they not been held as slaves in Memorials dicen isdn ainst the repeal bound to obey the instruction where it expands | . When Mr. Disney had concluded, the House 
notonous duty of pacing to and fro at the foot | himself from the.grasp of his friend. “Ishould | public, and made me go with ’em into a wine : ; 5 the Colonies, they would not have been claimed } of the Missouri Com vohaien a the extension | 2% 9 8ea. resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
of the bridge. ‘The chief of the patrol ex- | have thought Judge Lynch and the California | and liquor store, where every mother’s son of The night was wild and fearful, and 48 slaves in England. ° The converse | of Slavery, were a alaper by Messrz. Wade Mr. Harris reviewed and analyzed"the bill, | on the state of the Union, Mr. Chandler in 
changed salutes with the toll-keeper, and | boys would have taught you better manners |’em stocd a thimble-glass of brandy, to drink eee eer would thén seem to hold good, via: If illegally | Brodhead, and Soneas en | and was especially severe upon the oily, cheat- | the chair, ; 
e Py passed on. and straighter principles” = _ | my health, and prosperity to our Republic. Pleading with One2e high held in England, under @ tenure derived from) My Brodhead” presented the memorial of | '™S interpolations respecting the Missouri | Mr. Smith) of Virginia, arose and addressed 
“ i “ Ho isn’t a suicide,” muttered the toll-keeper | “Pity you warn’t born in times when phi-| ‘ Vive la Republic!’ cried they. The Repub- For one at sea ! the Colonies, then the tenure under which they | tho Franklin Institute of Pennsvlvania. in fa- | COMPTOMise, the neither enacting nor prohib- | the Conimittce on the Nebraska bill. He said 
i ) to himself, as the chimes of the Hétel de Ville, | losophers made fortunes, Leonard,” retorted | lic’s a fact, cays J, and has got the flourish- és ERS RR were held in tho Colonies must have been dé- | yor of uniform international Timans é iting ‘Slavery, the absurd permission to a State | that he felt déeply interested in this subject, 
Mh ringing distinctly in the deep silence that} his mercurial companion ; “ but it aint 0 no | ingest Democracy in the world, that’s pulled The = = tere anc _| fective and invalid. Mr. Hamlin presented the memorial of Rob- | % Territory to keep Slavery in or out, as it | When a wrongaand outra upon the Constitu- 
reigned, told off another quarter of an hour, | use your sermonizing me; no, sir! As to my/| ahead of all other nations, by long chalks! Through the hembabetoning tree The ‘only conceivable objection seems: to be | ort B, Forbes and others, int fayot of the estab- pleases. : tion has been committed, time ¢annot hal- 
added to the great account current between | manners, well, perhaps 1 had best not crack | ‘ Vive la Democratic,’ says they. Democratic __ Swept a sound mournfully— | this. It might be said that, though legally held | jishment of a school for the preparation of} . He denounced the Badger proviso, ‘and said | low it. 4 
Time and Eternity; “he can’t be one of that | them up too high. I took to ’em as they come! enough, says I, for half a dozen republics, and * Lost—lost at sea!’ in the’ Colonies, they became free on their arri- | povs as aubirnent it was a Wilmot Proviso. repealed what- He was at « loss to imagine how it was pos- aa 
sort, or he wouldn’t stand looking so long at | to me, and I can’t say I ‘ever found ’em any | a smart bit over, agin she runs short herself Oh God! to take the idol val in Engjand, under English common law, or Me Morton gabmitiel a resolution directing eyer of law there was in the Territories, and | sible that men ‘from his own region of the a 
the water. He must be @ stranger.” hindranee. Ae to my principles, 1 do own they | at any time. ‘ Vive la Social /’ says they. To Just ere the hour of bridal! natural law, having paseed out from under the | a1 ip aquiry, ty the Césmnittes on Coshmetce left ‘slavery, without legal. protection there | country could oppose the Bill. é i. 
The man was right. Leonard Wray had not | depends @ smartish deal on circumstances ; and | be sure, says I; we, we!—that’s French for yea, Thy lingering life-stay, mother ! jurisdiction of “municipal Taw” in the Colo-| 4; to the expediency of erecting @ marine hog. | And where’ is slavery, without special legisla-|. Slavery; ho averred, had not been introduced gages. 
» been yet many hours in Paris; but, though fa-| that’s about as much as the best of us-can say, | Leonard—we, we! all Democrats of the right Sister! thine only brothor, nies. ‘This objection concedes the soundness of pital at Pensacola, Florida; adopted, tive authority? The Constitution does not, | into this country hy legislation.” Slaves ‘had ee 
4 tigaed by a somewhat tedious journey, had | come to figure things up'right close. Yes, sir! | grit are just that; so, if we onderstand one Latter ot gent our first position, viz: that Slavery can exist |* yy, Dodge reported a bill granting lands to under the decisions of the Supreme Court, cre- | been brought to the country and sold, and n0- . 
i, been tempted by the fineness of the night to | But, lend us- your arm, Leongrd, and let’s be another, I'd like to be trying to find my way Only to weep above him! only by municipal law, and not under English | 4,4 céveral States, in lien of lands heretofore | *° or establish it. In a state of matare, it has | body thought of the necessity of a law to pro- 
4 take a stroll, hap-hazard, for the purpose of | making short tracks for the hot-el; for my ap-| home agin. But, Lord, it wasn’t of no use. "were bliss to those that love him! common law or natural law. It renders it in- granted for school purposes, and which, at the |.2° existence. The bill before us permits.the | tect them. Slaves came into the country a8 
surveying the aspect of the city by moonlight. | petite is jest about as keen as eating through | They all took such a tarnation fancy to me, But the cold, pitiless deep eumbenton the colonial slaveholder to produce | tine of said graat, had beem»previously sold | People to prohibit or establish slavery. Under | other property came in, and no one disputed 
m Starting from the hotel at which he had put | one of them ’are long-legged chickens I seen | that they fell to a hugging on me, like so many sap ete meney So) the positive “ muni ” eolonial law, which, | o- granted. Tie same wad considered and it, the white man msy make a slaveof the | the title of their owners. . a. 
up, in the immediate vicinity of the Palazs| the fellow in the white cap a-skewering when | creat b’ars, till ’d e’en most a mind to get ‘ ‘as we have seen, does not exist, or has not been passed. : black men; or, the black man may prove vic-|’ Slavery existed in every State up to the Rev- <. on 
Royai—then called the Palais National, in def- | I left home.” __ | riled, and give one of ’em a squeeze after my When, in the foam’s white shrouding, found. Tf natural law or English common law |* wr Johnson reported a bill, amendatory of torious, and’enslave the white! Nothing is de- | olution, and the Provinoes moved on without 5 
F erence to the triumphant popular will—he Leonard did not appear oy to relish | own fashion ; but jest as I was thinking which Lifo’s longest years wore crowding were incomy with the legality of Slavery tho act granting pro-emption rights to settlers fined. y ms ife. 
nt struck across the Place du Carousel, and, pass- | returning to his lodging with his friend, who, } of ’em ’ud take it easiest, the very man I One hour of agony, in England, thet they were incompatible with | 5, the Maison Rouge grant, in Louisiana; and| _, /!!"Hiester followed iman elaborate speech, | “In thé old-Articles of Confederation, tho ob- i3 
> ing throngh one of its small arched gateways, | though not so inebriated as to deprive him of | picked out comes up to me, and gives me a red Veer to Thee, the le avery in the Colonies; 80 that | +1. same was considered and passed. * ere also in opposition to this bill, and contending | stacles were interpdsed. : roa 
i- found himself on the Quai du Louvre. Here | the power of straight locomotion, was sufficient- | cockade and a piece of red riband. He sticks a judicial decision, in the Colonies, correspond-| yay Cooper presented romonstrances agains that it would violate our faithoalike withthe | .The Ordinance of 1787 had been enacted by Pe © 
t, he hesitated @ moment, but, presently turning | ly off his balance to to excite remark,.and per- | the cockade in my hat, and the riband in my Oh! hearts in blindness breaking, ing in printiple with tho decision of Lord | ..¥ change in the duty on shect iron. Indian, as pledged in our’ treaties, and 9s the concurrence of eight. States, te-Constitu- er 
at to the left, proceeded up the quay till he! haps to be a somewhat troublesome walking | coat, whilst all the rest set up a hollering Look up to Heaven’s waking ! Mansfield in England, would have been proper, | “ The Chair laid before the Senate a message pledged between’ ourselyes in the Missouri tion requiring nine. It therefore had, a8 he — 
Z°: reached the bridge already mentioned, through | companion ; wherefore, not desiring to appear | about Liberty, and the Republic, and Demo- Joy for tho exile, whom and, if carried into effect, it would havo termi-| ¢..:4 the President of the United States. trans. | ComPromise. ‘ ; believed, no legal exittenes, alk Ps 
e- the turnstile of which he was permitted to pass | ill-natured, he allowed him to link an arm into | cratic, and Social. Last of all, they begins a re ere ee nated Slayery in the Colonies. mitting some suggestions as to modifyin g. the Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, obtained thefloor. He| “Virginia had never recognised the principle: ‘ 
on payment of a small copper coin. Perhaps | his, but without making an immediate attempt | song, which I heerd the litle boys a singing, : But. a second topic of inquiry remains. Did |. onner of conducting the legal business of the said that he felt constrained, 48a member of | it siisced, as hé was prepared to demonstrate «e 
he had purposed crossing the river, for he was | to move from the spot, The effect of this act | and then they all marched out, three-and-} Enlalie had entered as I commenced, and | the judicial decision of Lord Manefield bind | Government.” Read and referred: to the Com-| the Committee on Territories, to refery for a | from therécord. | “a 
pursuing 2 straight course towards the other | was to bring Zach round with a swing, causing | three—me in the middle, atween two others— | seated herself in the shadow of the heavily-| the Colonies, or did it bind only the mother | -ittes on Retrerichmont. few momerts, to the distracting question which | He argued that Congfess had tot, tinder the %» >. 
side, when he stopped suddenly short, and, | him to catch at the balustrade with hie disen- | and we goes up one street and down another, draped window. Her head was bent over her | country? And then, at half past twolve, the Senate had ocetpied the attention of Congress for the Constitution, the same power dyer the Tertito- ~ * yue™ 
or after gazing a few seconds at the view before | gaged hand, so that they both once more stood | till I finds my legs a giving way with excite- | work-basket, and an unwonted glow was on| [fit bound only the mother country, there eeded to tie Golisidération of ‘Eiecutive last four or five months. : , "| ries that-it possesses over the District of Cos he < 7. 
bs, him, assumed the musing posture he still main- | with their faces towards the water. They then | ment—or else the brandy—and sets down on | her cheeks. ; must haye beon some cause or reason why it! pines _. Hevroferred to the impediments interposed | lumbia,’ forte, dock-yarde, &0,; and he henge hey § oes 
- tained when the toll-keeper of the bridge came | became aware that a third person had become | a post, to get a rest. They didn’t scem to miss} A thought flashed over me like a meteor. _| did not extend to the Colonies—-to all'the do- : ae by the Nebraska bill to the bnsinitss of the |.inferred that Congress had not the power ae"). 1 
x. to the conclusion that the less passenger was | a party to their recent conversation. ; me; 80, after a while, I sets off running, till I} “Sister?” minions of Great Britain’ What coald that House of Representatives, April 25. country. He had too much, respect for the | sumed ‘im 1820, to prohibit Slavery. from anys = ee Fs 
_= certainly a stranger. The new-comer was & man of middle height, | gets to the bridge, where I met you; and pre-| “Yes! brother!” and in another moment | cause or reason be ? Mr. Ewing, by consent, presented the follow. | Patty to which he belonged, to believe that | Stato, ree 4 
bg, The spot to which chance—if such @ thing | spare in icrm, but of elegant figure, and clad | cious glad I am you were there, and that we’re | that face was hidden upon my shoulder. It could not be because the Colonies were | ing: » _| they would have countevancedsuch 8 measure |» Ho denied that peade had followed that. 
n- there be—-had led him, is indeed one4vhence is | in a close-fitting surtout, buttoned’close up to | at home.” “Tt came to me,” said she, gently, her eyes | independent of the mother country, for they| Resolved, That the President be requested, if | Whem there was no necessity for it—a sectional Compromise, though the gentleman, from Mis-~ »° 
2, obtained one of the most.striking views of the | his throat. He wore a small gold cross, sus-| “Where did you put the cockade and tho | kindling as of old, “andI did not drive the | were not so, and did not claim to ba. It could | not incompatible with the public interests, to | destion, which, in his judgment, transcended | souri [ Mr. rage had declared that.it had. -s--*'~ 
1 French metropolis. A painter would select it, | pended by a red ribbon from the second but- | riband, Zach?” ‘asked Leonard, as they came | dream-spirit away! If I have a gift from | not be because the Colonies were not under the | inform this House what steps, if any, have been | it" importance any which had-ogeupied the at-|* For the last twenty years if had been a con 
st. in preference to any other, if his object were | ton-hole of his outer garment, and kept his | to a siand-still at the door of their hotel. Heaven, the world must share it!” jurisdiction of English common law, for they | taken by this Government to secure the per- | tention of Congress since 1820, ~\ | stant subject of strife here. An Ex-President | 
he to present, .in 2 small compass and in a pictur- | right hand thrust into his bosom, whilst his| Both in my pocket,” said the other. “I} A strange spell had sorrow given to the | wire under its jurisdiction. It could net be manent acknowledgment, by treaty, of the It had been aeserted by gentlemen, and by camo down from his » to declare a war of é} 
es- esque group, the chief edifices of ancient Parig. | left rested on the small of his back. “A heavy, | intend to keep’em, just for curiosity.” timid, self-doubting girl. Strong-hearted and} because the Colonies:or their Legislatures were} rights of neutrals by the Governmente of Great | the organ Of the Exeoutive, that ‘this was an’! Abolitioniem here. * gentleman from Ohio 
In. broad day, the charm of the view disap- | dark mustache covered his mouth, and a thick | Leonard appeared satisfied, and they both | confident in the Power that had endowed her, | authorized, or were competent, to enact laws | Britain and France; and what degree of suc- Administration measure, aud that the Admin- | once had tho temerity to offer a resolution here, 
D pears ; but seen an hour before sunrise, stand- | imperial ornamented his chin; the rest of his | disappeared under the broad gateway, without | Eulalie went before the world with no falter- | contrary to English common law, for this was | ess has attended these efforts, if any have been | istration was determined to carry it through | declaring that it was lawful for a slave to slay 
ing boldly out from the sea of golden glory | face was-closely shaven. These appendages im- | observing that their footsteps had been dogged | ing step. Woman finda in the life of the head, | not the case. Lord Mansfield decided that | made. the House, cither by persuasion, intimidation, | the family of his maater. 


that there floods the back-ground, or at any | partedanextromely sinister expression toacoun-| by a man who had followed them from the says one, a refuge from the desolation of the | the condition of Slavery was not compatible Resolved, further, That the President be re- | °F threats. As a Representative of a free peo- Mr. Giddings. Will the gentleman-—— 
time when itis illuminated by the silver rays | tenance that was by no means naturally pre- | bridge, and who had, indeed, been set to watch heart-temple. So, when health stole again to | with English common law. His decision there- uested, if not incompatible with the public in- pm ten wished to preserve the power, privileges, Mr. Smith. I can lose no time. The gen- 
of a full moon, as it was now, the scene is one | possessing, and which a strongly-defined aqui- them, by the chief of the patrol, on his return | the cheek of the dear invalid, whom she had | fpre was equivalent to a decision that Slavery | terest, to inform this House whether, in any | 92 immunities of this bod , 88, to use the ex- tleman will remember a@ resolution that sent 
that cannot fail to strike the stranger, as pos- | line nose, somewhat enlarged and fleshy at the | from his round, and subsequently to his having long watched and attended, my sister turned | in the Colonies, under English common law, | particular, the Government of Great Britain | Pression of the distinguished member from Mis- | him out of this House. 

sessing features of interest peculiar to itself, | nostril,and # paimf small, deeply-sunken eyes, | held another conference with the toll-keeper, | in earnest to the career marked out by the in-| was not legal. The common law would have | has assumed to act for Spain, in the negotia- | 8°4zi, [Mr. Benton,] the great branch of tho Mr. Giddings. And my constituents sent 


and suggestive of associations of the most vari- | did not improve, Leonard noted all these linea-| from whom he had learnt the particulars of | stinct of her soul. been a complete nullity in the Colonies, if | tions consequent upon the seizure of the Black | American Government. From a small nation.me back. 


























ed character, extending over @ period of many | ments at a glance, nor needed @ second to re-| the meeting above described. Criticism did not spare her, but its arrows | decision against the legality of Slavery by the| Warrior; what degree of responsibility that | °f three or four millions, we had grown to be} Mr. Smith. Yes, by @ majority diminished 
centuries. mind him of the presence of another acquaint- Peat LP al were blutited by sympathy with the simple | Court of King’s Bench in England, on the| Government has assumed in the matter; and | ® Dation having twenty-five millions of inhab- | by two thousand. , 98 
Immediately to his left stood the Louvre, | ance. The stranger,.on whose face the full For the National Era. pathos her sweet words wore. As the cool | ground of its incompatibilty with the common | if so assuming to act for Spain, upon what pre- itants. We hed advanced in prosperity, wealth,-| Mr. Giddings. By an increased majority. 
calling up shadows of dark deeds done in the | light’of the moon fell, also seemed to have rec- ; , rain of heaven on fainting lips, so drop some | law, did not determine and declare that Sla-| text, if any is alleged. power, and greatness, even beyond the expect- _ Mr. Smith. He had beon elested ky a ma- 
time-of old Catherine de Medicis, and stretch- | ognised an old friend, though he made no ad-| 4 BROTHER'S RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ONLY poet-utterances upon jaded spirits; and with | yory in the Colonies was illegal. And if the Mr. Ewing supported these resolutions in a ations of the founders of the Government, until | jority of three or four thousand, and—— 
ing ita long frontage of chaste architecture | vance towards him, but retained for a few mo- — such, was her’s to bless the world—thrice | derision was not binding upon the Colonies, | brief speech. They were finally referred to the | [°W we had become tho great Repnblic of the| Mr. Giddings. And was returned bya larger 
slong the quay to which it gives its name, then | ments the peculiar and somewhat constrained BY MARY IRVING. blessed herself in giving! It was her constant | thin the common law was not binding upon | Committee on Territories, world, the admiration of our own poople and | majority. } ; 
gracefully making way for the quaint and | attitude into which he had thrown himself, . ra aim to speak to that inner heart, which “an-| thom, which, we know, was contrary to the} Mr. Orr submitted, from the Department of of all mankind. Butin the progress of our Mr. Smith. Well, he came back, and asked 
venerable church of St. Germain U’ Auzerrois, | when, unperceived by Leonard and his com- OHAP. XII. swereth as face to face in water,” in every be-| fart. But this absurdity must be received as| the Interior, cortain estimates of expenses on | COuntry the three departments had not equally | this House to permit him to take his place here. 






from the turret of which the gaunt spirit of | rade, he had come up to them, and discovered | Steadily, under the midsummer’s eye of fire, ing to whom God ever gave His image. There- | a trustworthy exposition of law, or else it must | account of Indian tribes; which were laid on preserved their power. He thanked Heaven Mr. Giddings. Does the gentleman assert 
religious fanaticism had erstwhile rung the | into whose company he had unexpectedly been | were we beating up the River of the West. No fore, rich and poor read, loved, and wept over | be admitted that the decision of Lord Mans-| the table, and ordered to be’printed. that the Judiciary of the nation still stood in | that? ; ‘ 
tocstn that annoanced the commencement of | thrown. welcome awaited us, at city or cottage of the | the words of my Eulalie. fidd was a decision against the legality of Sla-| Mr. Latham, by consent, presented a bill to all its majesty and purity; but the Legislative Mr. Smith. He did—— 
the bloody tragedy of the St. Bartholomew’s| Zach was already blurting out some inco- | almost deserted “coast;” for, hailing from the| Fame was of little consequence to her; but | yéty in the Colonies. extend the right of pre-emption over the un- | POWeT had been in # great degree overshadow- Mr. Giddings. Never. I never asked any- 
Eve. Far away on tho same side of the river, | herent gibberish, when he was cut short in the | region of infection, our boat was shunned as | jt found her out. Grace Atherton, who had| And we know that this wasthe understand- surveyed lands in Minnesota, and for other ed by the Executivo authority, no matter into | thing. ; : xs 
standing all proud and statély in its solitude, | midst of it by Leonard, who, advancing a step | plague-freighted. No passenger joined our long ago merged the “Mota” of school-day | ing at the time, in England, among those who | purposes; which was referred to the Committee whose hands it might have fallen. _Mr. Smith. Then his colleague did it for 
the majestic tower of St. Jacques la Boucherie | or two towards the stranger, said, addressing | little number ; no passer-by lingered near the journals in s round of domestic and social du- | were in sympathy with the decision. Witness | on Territories. The Legislative power ought to scorn and | him; and— Me 
next arrested his wandering eye, seoming to} him in English, and gracefully saluting him as | forsaken heaps of wood and coal, over against | ties which left little time for dreaming, took | the following: On motion of Mr. Phelps, amended on motion look down with contempt every intimation, Mr. Giddings. Oh! [waving his hand] 
look down with an air of protective patronage | he spoke— which we from time to time moored. We wero possession of her early friend, introduced her} © “Immediately after the trial,’ (i. e. of the | of Mr. Peckham, the considération of the de- | °V°® the political organ or in an official com- Mr. Smith resumed, and proceeded to reviow 
upon the sacred edifice dedicated to St. Ger- “A strange meeting, this, Prince, and much | a world to ourselves, shut out from all others. | into the world, of which sho was still queen, | Somerset case,) “ Mr. Sharp felt it his duty to | bate in Committee of the Whole on the Civil | ™unication, the object of which was to drive | the history of the country, to show that a con- 
vais des Prés, and throwing into prominent | such another night as that on which we parted | Among the lady passengers was @ brawny, | and would have exulted in her triumph, had | write to Lord North, then principal Minister | and Diplomatic Deficiency bill was ordered to them, to the detriment of profitable legislation, | test had ‘always existed between the North : 
forwardness a section of the recently erected | at the Niagara Falls.” bustling little woman, with a kind eye and a | not something unfathomable in the glance of| of State, warning him, in the most earnest | terminate at 2 o’clock, on Tueeday next. to the discussion of exciting questions, calcula- | and the South, and thgt the North had never | Y 
river frontage of tho Hotel de Ville, distin- “An agreeable one to me, believe me,” re- | voluble tongue, who, on the second day of our | her once open-hearted schoolmate, repulsed all manner, to abolish, immediately, both the slave |. On motion of Mr. Mace, the House then ted to arouse the passions of the different sec- | submitted to any arrangement. ; i 
guishable by its greater whiteness from the | plied, in the same language, but with a marked | voyage, made some remark which indicated | warm congratulations. trade and the Slavery of the human species, in | resolyed itself into Committee of the Whole, tions of our Union. Mr. Smith alluded to Mr. Clay, as having } 
line of tall, irregularly-built houses, lighted fore accent, the individual addressed as the | that she had been for some weeks a nurse in “Grace,” wrote Eulalie, “is proud that! fill | all the British dominions, as utterly irreconci-| Mr. Chandler in the chair, and Mr. Benton In his humble judgment—and he spoke as denied the paternity of the Missouri Compro- 
here and there to their very roof tops, and Prince, returning, with much dignity, Leonard’s | the Charity Hospital at M——. Worn out| that place in the ‘world’s great eye’ which | lable with the British Constitution and the es-| arose and addressed the House in opposition to | conservative man—if Congress should repeal | mise, f ies Pa 4 
which, extending as far as the eye could reach, | salute. “Bat you have there a droll of a com-| with labor, she was journeying to rejoin her | she relinquished for the empire of love and of |-tablished religion of the land.”* the Kansas-Nebraske bill, as eleewhore report- | 2¢ Missouri Compromise of 1820, they would | [Here a brief colloquy upon this point arose . 
indicated the direction and length of the quays. | panion.” 5 friends in Missouri. fashion. A wide-spreading and mighty influ-| Let it be noticed that this was not a petition | ed in this paper. set a precedent by which all other compro- | between Mr. Smith and Mr, Cullom. j 

Looking to his right, he traced the perfect | “A countryman, Prince,” responded Leon-| “ When those who had nursed the sick from | ence is her’s, cheering and blessing poor as|to Parliament, for the abolition of Colonial Pot mises would be repealed. P Mr. Smith continued, and, replying to the 
outline of the Institut de France, one-half ob- ard, “into whose company I have been thrown | the first,” said she, “were themselves taken | well as rich. Perhaps her eyo and lips are Slavery, but a demand on the Prime Minister Senate, Wednesday, April 26, 1854. He then stated his objections to the bill— arguments of Mr. Benton on Tuesday, quoted 
















































soured in deep shadow, the other standing out | in various parts of the world, in a manner that | off, it became too terrible for me to endure ! making a deeper impression on the world then | for its summary executive suppression, under| Mr. Sumner presented memorials from New | ftst, because he did not deem it necessary ; sec- | that gentleman as having, in 1850, denounced 
sharply defined in the gray light that stream- | leads me to begin to believe in your own favor- | Poor young Livingston! he was the last!” any pen could leave. How little this applause | the decision of Lord Mansfield. Let it be no- Hampshire, praying that the Missouri Com- ond, he was not satisfied with the boundaries | and derided the compromise he has 60 recent- } 
ed down upon it from above; and a little lower | ite theory of fate or destiny, and that he is to| Eulalie had been lying upon a couch at my gives to the heart’s yearnings! Oh, to be of | ticed, further, that the approving record of this, promise be not repealed. it proposed ;. third, it would violate our treaty | ly declared his political standing to rest upon . 
down the fagade of the Monnaie, plunged | be in some manner connected with my own. | side, with a veil thrown over her face to shut | some real use to this great, suffering world!” | by THOMAS Carksoy, identifies Ais name with| Mr. Seward presented similar remonstrances stipulations with she Indians; and, fourth, it} [Mr. Benton did not arise to correct any of 
again in darker shader, hut here and there | | have got his neck out of the halter twice ;| out the sunlight, whose gladnese and beauty} She came back to us unchanged, by all the | that of GRaNVILLE SHaxp?, in the expression of | from citizens of New York. proposed to repeal the Missouri Compromise. | the assertions of Mr. Smith, but several times 
illuminated by busy lights dancing to and fro, | once saved him from tar and feathers; twice | mocked the anxiety that hung upon her heart. | adulation that learning and wealth had heaped | the sentiment. Mr. Norris, from the Committce on the Dis- Senate, Thursdav, April 27, 1854. from his seat, in an excited manner, made re- 
and which, with the dull clanking sounds that | stood between him and revolvers and bowie- | She started mF with white lips and dilating upon her—the same home-loving, child-loving| It is true that the measure was not carried | trict of Columbia, reported adversely upon the enale, Lrursday, Apre oe marks not audible to the reporter.] 3 
fell regularly and continuously on his ear, told | knives, and yet have ever been dragged into | eyes; but I held her firmly. creature. It must not be supposed that, in her | out (and, by the by, there were one or two | memorial praying that Pennsylvania avenae be| Mr. Sumner presented a memorial signed by | Mr. Barry, of Mississippi, next obtained the 
of active life within, and betrayed the occupa- | mischief myself through him, without his hav-| " “If ever mortal deserved crown in heaven, throng of admirers, there had been rono to| legal decisions against Slavery in Massachu- | paved with the Russ pavement. the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, President | floor, and entered into an argument to prove; 
tion of the inmates. ing it in his power to help me out of my difli- | it was he!” went on the unconscious bearer of speak more than edesiration, Yet, so seldom | setts before the measure was carried out, in its} Mr. Pearce, from the Committee on the Li-| of the State Senate, Speaker of the House, Ex- that the Constitution, and it alone, is the fun- 
But by far the most remarkable feature in gales Six months ago I left him in Wash- | the cruel tidings. was her life’s quiet tenor disturbed by the in- | suppression}—as there had been one similar} brary, reported a bill authorizing the purchase | ecutive Council, and members of the Legisla- damental law of the lend, and that no legisla- 
this striking scene was the Isle de la Cité, the | ington jail, in which he got incarcerated for| “Was he alive when you left M——?” I | trusion of matrimonial speculators, that I, who 


decision in England before that of Lord Mans-| of the portraits of the first five Presidents of | ture of Massachusetts, in favor of cheap ocean | tive act whatever can properly be held as 















Lutere“of the Emperor Julian, from the very | his zeal on behalf of a nigger that.was gotting | hastily asked, trembling for my poor, speech- | knew how warmly many manly hearts had | field, in the carly part of Queen Elizabeth’s | the United States, painted by Gilbert Stuart; | postage. 4 “ .| sharing supremé authority with it. 

centre of which arose the sombre mass of the | comewhat roughly h for a local misde- | Jess sister. ~ appreciated her, one day observed— reign.t Laws are not always enforced) The] said portraits to be placed in the President’s| Also, memorials on the same subject. from int 

ancient cathedral of Notre Dame, iis two lofty | meanor; I PS him up after that freak, .as/ “Alive! No, indeed, sir; these hands closed | “ “How is it, that no one tries to rob me of| slaves in the Colonies had no Granville Sharp, | mansion ; and appropriating five thousand | citizens of Providence, Rhode Island. ‘ FROM CALIFORNIA. 

turrets standing up grim and gaunt out of the | lost beyond re jon, and came over to| his eyes ”—— my sister ?”” to bring their causes into court. Perhaps the | dollars for that purpose. Mr. Toucey presented similar memorials . alien sal of th 

gloom in which they were immersed, like two| Europe. I have not been in this city many) With a scarcely-audible moan, the poor girl| “A look from the depths of her soul rebuked | difficulties resulting in the American Revolu-| Mr. P. said these paintings were originals, | from citizens of Connecticut. Ve yesterday announced the arrival of the 
hoary giants of stone; keeping watch and ward | hours, yet who should the first person be that | fell back upon the cushions. The blow had me, but was instantly displaced by a thought- | tion provented the enforcement of the decision | and he thought it highly proper that the Gov-| Mr. Pratt presented the memorial of the | Pampero at New Orleans on the 24th, from 


by night over their own antique portion of the | runs up against me, but this never-dying hang-| hung too long suspended to crush at once. [ | ful smile. in the Colonies. The legal fact, and the legal | ernment should secure these memorials of the | Mayor and City Councils of the city of Balti-| San Juan, with about 200 passengers, and 
city, and over the fleeting memories of the past. | dog, Zachariah’ Grit, singing Yankee Doodle | took her hand, and tried to speak to her. Sho| “J don’t know, brother, indeed! But it is| effects of it, nevertheless, remained. great men they represented. more, asking a grant of land to aid in the es- $250,000 in gold dust. 

















Divided by this island, came rolling on the | and crowing like an old chuck. But I believe | caught it from me, and, with a gesture of utter | a blessing that no true affection is wasted for| Thesame view was revived, and dissemina-| Mr. Hamlin said he would prefer the bill if| tablishment of Juyenile Reform Schools and : . fat ds 
Seine, in two silver streams, until these became | the fellow has a few rare good qualities, despite | despair, buried her face from my sight for my Gulearsthonieh my friends love me, I well | ted in England, preliminary to the abolition of | it included the purchase of portraits of all the | Houses of Refuge. : 5 2 ge bar Ra cam te mer at altroie, io 
again united at the Pont Neuf, where, at the | his many failings.” hours. know ! ” British colonial Slavery in the West Indies, | Presidents. Mr. Fish presented the memorial of Jews, in me, P F 
point of junction, and forming a prominent| “I guess that’s about as true @ word you| When that face was again lifted, it was “Yes; more than one has cherished ‘a love | and as a principal means of urging onwar Mr. Pearce thought the bill would do for the | favor of securing religious freedom to Ameri- P The Tédian teohblenin the inde hed near- +] 
though somewhat diminutive featurein the im- | said then as ever riz man’s dander,” remark- | flushed with the fever whose poison must have unspoken,’ as I have had occasion to know. It| that measure. Thomas Clarkson, in his old | present. : cans in foreign countries. ; : terior | 
mediate foreground, stood boldly out in relief, | ed Zach. “1 can do a’most as many things, | been lurking in her veins for days. Perhaps | is an enigma to me!” age, wrote a pamphlet, in which he maintained} The bill was then considered and passed. Mr. Rusk’ presented the memorial of the | ‘Y Tie cles of’eanl iilads ic Gen/Mrancieco 

like a black spectre, the equestrian statue of | right and wrong, as any other two men, or | it was better so! 6 valu m FraNnciso 


: ‘ F % “] think it need not be,” she said, in a low | that there was not, and never had been, an On motion by Mr. Fish, it was ordered that | clerks of the Washington City Post Office, ask- mae ois ‘ 
old King Henrt Quartre the Béarnais. Then | women either, this side o’ the Alleghanies;/ “The fever mounted rapidly to its crisis. tone, with downcast lashes, “I eon believe | LEGAL Slavery in ‘he Colonies. “The inne Friday next ie fixed for the cdabideration of ing an increase of compensation. : provera epciay © wg A. Sey de 
oamé a long line of singularly-fashioned bar, and they ’re a long way off, jest this minute! | Once, only, and that during the night of in- | those sacred words are often-spoken, unless | ers,” said he, “can neither prove a moral nor | the adverse reports of Committees on Private} Mr. Everett reported a bill for the relief of dull. with’ & Meee ou ly of all kinds of 4 
moored on cach side of the riverythe use of | What's more, I’m at home in on potas, and | tensest doubt, did the mist of delirium clear | called out by some manifestation of sympathy | a legal right to their slaves.’ The prevalence | Ciaims. Henry Cronchey ; and the same was consider- ; eee P 
which would haye remained unknown to him ‘thou omest for me ty 




















































































































Tr : : - 7 7 : Pees , . duce; prices seriously reduced. An unusual 
: I know that country’s from her mind. She looked up into the faze | on the of her who receives them. I have | of this sentiment in England was identified| The Senate then resumed the consideration | ed and passed. : : : 
who was musing, eave for the presence, in one | that treats me best, 1 won’t turn my back on | of the nurse, and smiled. . lon wadiea to repress all tokens of this sym-| with the act of Epucipedions § And there | of the bill making etphomanlions for the sor-| _ The bill for the relief of Francis Cousin was eh dull Meat thet Gases oo. 
of them, of & poor, belated creature, whose | any man for otism, or for true, thorough-| “You closed his eyes, and you will close y, even where I deeply felt it, lest it might | are good grounds for tho belief, that if Parlia- | vice of the Indian Department for the year | also considered and passed. . ‘ dition of boslueen 5 
solitary candle, flickering unsteadily, scarcely | gc g st up republicanism — no, sir,| mine, too! Thank God! It is best to die with be mistaken for the warmer feeling with which | mentary interference had been much longer | ending June 30, 1855. - The Senate then resumed the consideration Skil Lat Oe a. ‘ 
answered its purpose of enabling its owner to | that’s a 4 . «. © || the dearest one He ever gave me!” __ | I have nothing to do!” delayed, the measure would have been carried, / Mr. Sebastian, moved to amend the bill by | of the bill making appropriations for the ser-| wi Later —The Northern Light asrivg 
achieve successfully the ablution of the heap | . Many years after, in the bitterest hour life One proved too hard for her philosophy, how- | and without any compensation, by a judicial | providing that the President shall have vice of the Indian department for the year with . ork yesterday evening, Ag yr vaillion j 
of domestic apparel ehe was lustily belaboring ever brought me, those words came to me like | evyer—one high in the honors of this world, to | decision, declaring colonial Slavery illegal. ||| power to change the location of any Indian | ending June 30, 1855. : 550 passengers, and nearly one, 
with small paddle, and alternately serub- a : “It is best to die with the dear- | whom I could gladly have intrusted the happi- | Intelligent English lawyers do not now speak intendency. Mr. Sebastian, from the Committee_on In- of specie. ved from Aepinwtal 
bing. | ; ost!” Not then, sweet sister ; not then. Thy | nees of my gentle sister, had it been in my| of West India Slavory as having ever r. Stuart moved to amend the amendment | dian Affairs, reported numerous amendments | The Illinois has also arrived from Asp its 
But although this novel seene had not failed | mission beneath the clouds was not 80 s00n | keeping. She better knew her own heart, and | legal. by providing for a separation of the duties of | to the bill, and they were, after explanation, | with 650 passengers, a ap scengers. _ rae} 
strongly to impress Leonard’s mind with the | over! gratefully refused. I could not restraina word| Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, in| the Governor and Superintendent of Indian | all adopted. : I ae ae and in the han x Lag pepe a 
corsciousvess that he was sojourning in a| Wan and light asa snow-wreath seemed the | of serious inquiry. ; giving the opinion of the court in the case of| Affairs in Minnesota. New Indian agencies were established in| The Illinois passed the George 
fang land, 8| form’ that I carried from the deck of that} «Do you never intend to marry, Eulalie ?” ‘the Commonealth vs. Thomas Aves, in 1833,| These amendments were debated at length ;| Utah, Washington, and New Mexico. a5 gone Lat San Francisco has 
nt coun n} steamer at the end of our voyage. Fearing to Si Gils segatbed sp ston ‘es agate. adverted to the: judicial abolition of Slavery in | after which, the latter was rejected, and the| Mr. Toombs, from the same committee, ro- The Mexican Cee barge. of enlisting s . 
& few miles o leave her, and unable to take herinland,I sent| “ Forgive me, sister! ” _ | Massachusetts, some time during the last cen- a an amendment orgrepeipting $950,000, been arrested on penny ye Menban 
-and the children to join us. My po-| «There isno need!” she-faltered; it is a , and remarked, that it was uncertain amerous other amendments, containing ap- | y certain claims of citizens of Georgia | band of one thousand : 


and Alabama, for depredations by the Creeks, | army at 














y | for 
ond- | litical ed out & f resi- | natural question, and one which I may often | whether this decision was an “ of the ations to out treaties . Sonora. si ae 
han | dence ‘wed oor bnew pibitiolead wen pa ap eng S caiceak chemas sete sion & + tet Lets ryan the South west Indien, lately oon | in 1836-7. seizure of the British ship Challenge 









a oe y feelings A .. ith the same she hav- 
lietaliae:; aad $6 { benboet fuel thes hes thin vat and adopted. This amendment at the last session was by was connected wi 5 - 
sh divides spirit-li ° adhe " , ‘ a | a vote of the Senate ruled to be out of order, ing been chartered to convey the men. Mr. 
Foster God'made to weve each House of Representatives, April 26,1854. | and at a previous session was ruled to be in pees jv sammy aig ice owe - 








4s still unfavorable. He had but seventy-five 
“not sg was about to cross the Colorado to 
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‘Mr. Houston, from the Merwe oe Ways | order 
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: $d ;-n0 platform is to 
| be adopted, on which the Whigs of the Slave 
we have named, may not stand. In a 
the Whigs of the. fred’ States aro to re- 


Nebraska bill, without Ea wae 
consecutive weeks, you wrote to order me to withou 

all no more MSS. until be able. to selves to any principles-or measures which will 
forward the whole, complete. 9 preclude them from forming with their slave- 
‘ 3 poet of pects , quiring © deal of. holding allies, in 1856, a National Whig’ Par- 

rea 

par are: abet dey; aul T exhipaiey at |: under the Neadexshig of Bell or Crittenden, 
that since receipt of your last nate, I a4 been | 80d on some platform, non-committal or 


and still am working steadily on the novel, 


its execu- 
tion in the best manner, and that I expect very 
shortly to send it to you entire. 


I regret, but could not Brera the delays 


which have Tow abet tee 


ry rie Wa. HERBERT. 


Esq 
Naitonal Era, Washington. 

The following is the memorandum of agree- 
mént. The reader can see for himself. 

Ed. Era. 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT. 

This’ agreement, entered into this 20th day 
1853, between —— Wm. Herbert, 
Bailey, editor 

and publisher, of the second part, witnesseth : 
1. That the said author is to prepare for, and 
furnish to, the said pablisher, a work, the title 
‘of ‘whith is to be the “Anglo-Saxon Serf, or 
Siavery in the — Century;” said work to be 
_ an originale work, and to. make not less than 


Era, pub- 
“lished at Washington and: to be delivered 
-within such reasonable time for composition, 


+2, In consideration whereof, the said pub- 
lisher is to give'unto the said author an advance 
~ ef one hundred dollars; on receipt of this*con- 
_Stract—s second one hundred: ollars durin 
the ‘month of May riext-ensuing, and a 


: of the.above-named work, complete. | 
3. “Lhe co ight of the said work “is to be 
ihe betiattt of the author, and the 
it of interest in the. 
in the “eueced? 
20th day of April, “as 
Witness my signature: bie 

_ HENRY Wo. Herpenrt, 
“( The Cedars, N. J. 

G. Barrey. 


inthe to have ae 





J. M. Anparvss. 
The exact time for commencing the story, 
or completing it, is not named in the contract, 


otherwise, not obnoxious to the Slave Power. 

So far as we are advised, this, or something 
like it, is the poliey of Mr. Seward, the Albany 
Evening Journal, the New York Tribune, and 
other liberal Whige. The uncompromising 


( opponents of Slavery ought not to be entangled 


in any such scheme, or lend their countenance 
to it. We believe in Nationality, but a Na- 
tionality whose vital Principle is Liberty. We 
ee in a National Party, bat it must be 
ound on the inflexible doctrine—no Slavery 
oi e exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government—a very simple, easily .under- 
stood, comprehensive doctrine. 

The assertion and enforcement of this doe- 
trine, by a Party in “possession of the Govern- 
ment, will break the power of the Slave Inter- 
est, rélieve the ‘country from its tyranny, and 
develop an Emancipation Party in the South. 
Nothing less than this will answer; but we 
have yet to hear from any Convention, Press, or 
leader of the Whigs, im the Free States, a sin- 
gle word even intimating a willingnoss to take 


this ground. 
‘In drawing attention to the fatal defects 


of Whig policy, however, we must not for- 


Fs} got that the old organization, which affects 


the name of Democracy, has not a particle of 
claim to the confidence or favor of the friends 
of Freedom. The only Democracy about it, is 
its title. We must judge of it, not from the 
of come ‘of i ite newspapers, not from the 

n of some of its sections, but from its act- 

| ual policy as a National Party, in possession of 
the powers of the Federal Government, and 
accountable for the use-it- has made and is 
preparing to make of them. The New York 
Evening Post, which abhors Slavery, the Con- 
necticut Convention, which makes a contra- 
dictory declaration in favor of the Compro- 
mises of the Constitution, of the Ordinance of 


bat it was to be “such reasonable time flare, of the Missouri Compromise, and the 


composition as shall be hereafter decided by 
the parties.” That time was so decided, J. 
M. Andruss, a mutual friend, acting as the 
negotiator. Mr. Herbert was to commence 
his story, and haye the firat chaptersin my 
hands, so that I might examine them before I 
left for Europe on the 25th of May. They 
were never forwarded. He was to have 
enough written, so that the story should be 
commenced in the early part of July, and 
thence be continued, without intermission, till 
completed. Mr. Andruss is a witness to this 
arrangement. It was not complied with. No 
story appeared until after my return in Sep- 
tember, and then not till the following October 
or November. After he had commenced, the 
copy came 80 irregularly, as to impair the in- 
terest of the story to my readers, and its value 
tome. Abont the close of the year, I believe, 
it stopped. Then, after a long interval, came 
two chapters together. These I laid by, and 
wrote to Mr. Herbert, to send me no more 
MS. till the whole was completed, as I had 
concluded to print no more till the whole was 
delivered. After this, I heard no more from him 
till the note came which I have printed above. 

This is a plain statement, rendered neces- 
sary by this most unfortunate failure of Mr. 
Herbert to falfil his agreement. Oar part of the 
contract, which was to be fulfilled, was prompt- 
“ oly executed—his part remains onexecuted. We 
shall be very happy to pay him the remaining 
hundred dollars, as stipulated, on the delivery 
of his MSS. to us, complete, although he must 
see that the pecuniary value of the story. to us 
has been nearly destroyed. 


LEONARD BD WRAY. 


Aooording’ to promise, ise, Wo commence in this 
week’s Era the pablioation of the,story enti- 
tled Leonard Wray—a story illustrative of the 
workings of the Seeret Revolutionary Societies 
in Paris. The writer is a gentleman residing | 
in London, the author of several works, and at 
the present time holding responsible position 








in one of the most. acti She 
Societies in England. * a 
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Our readérs will find Col,” Benton’s 
=e of the Era, ~ 
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legielation of 1850, the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion, which avows adherence to the Baltimore 
Platform, and is silent a3 to the Nebraska Bill, 
are not the exponents of the real policy of the 
National Party to which they belong. The 
chosen head of that Party is Franklin Pierce; 
he and his Cabinet are the authoritative expo- 
nents of its creed and policy. So long as it 
supports them, it sustains their acts, and must 
be held responsible for them. Now, what 
Democratic measure have they initiated? In 
what respect have they signalized their devo- 
tion to real Democracy? 

The most prominent act in their conduct of 

our foreign relations, is the negotiation of the 
Gadsden Treaty, which coolly proposes to take 
twenty millions out of the Public Treasury, to 
pay for new Territory to be appropriated to 
slave labor, for a railway route to the Pacific 
favored by Southern Nullifiers, and for certain 
private claims, involving, it is apprehended, 
about as much corruption as the notorious 
Gardiner claim. This is their only achievement 
in diplomacy ; and how beautifully it illustrates 
the careful economy, the horror of corruption, 
and the regard for popular sovereignty, so 
characteristic of true Democracy ! 
And what have they done in domestic mat- 
ters?» More than a year was devoted to the 
dispensation of patronage, with the paramount 
view of strengthening the Administration, not 
of having the public business well done. 

The next signal performance was the intéer- 
ference, through Executive mandate and pat- 
ronage, with the local politics of the sovereign 
State of Massachusetts, for the purpose of pre- 
venting any co-operation between Administra- 
tion men end Independent Democrats, in the 
works of State reform. The result was, the 
defeat of a Democratic Constitution, and the 
restoration: of the Whigs to power ; for which, 
we suppose, the Damooracy of the country owes 
a debt of gratitude to Franklin Pierco and his 
associates. 

Their next Democratic act was-an attempt 
to propitiate the Slave Power, (which had been 
disturbed by their preferring the Softs to the 
Hards,) by avowing their purpose to “crush 


| out” the spirit of Free Soil, and by making o 


parade in newspapers of their zeal in enforcing 


the Fagitive Slave Law, and of their determi- 


end liberally of the People’s money 
glo of thoee who might be arraigned for 
con be Nance 
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soe, Kentucky, and Louisiana, the Whigs still | character, as Pro-Slavory and Anti-Domocratic. | f 


bPaping of free trade, 


; | Slavery paper. [t has devoted itself assidu- 
| Interest. At has iny 





mee expenses, not incurred in their | 

but in-carrying franked: doou- 

8 of Congress, and support. |. 

company monopolies, without: oall- 

Cat yet bees mk coor of 
twenty-five millions of dollars! . 

‘The acta of the Administration stamp its 


The party that sustains and adheres to it has 
no claim to the title, Demooratio. It isa piti- 
able spectacle presented now by the organiza- 
tion which delights to call itself the Democ- 
racy—shrinking from assuming the responsi- 


bility of the repeal of the Miesouri Compro- 
mise, and yet glori tho Adainistration | 
that makes E 





tion, and popalar sovereignty, and yot Ginging’ 
to an Administration whose whole career has 
shown an uttor contempt for all these Demo- 
cratic ideas. 
7 a prominent political paper ig New York 
‘which supported the Buffalo Platform 
‘and Martin Van Buren in 1848, and is now 
sconstrained by the force of public opinion to 
oppose the Nebraska Bill, devotes nearly a 


and the Administration of which it is the 
mouth-piece. It characterizes both as being 
sound in thé Democratic faith, consecrated to 
the promulgation and establishment of Demo- 
cratic principles! It thinks they have both 
managed admirably on the whole — now and 
then there has been an error of judgment, but 
none such as to affect ita high appreciation of 
their Demceracy! ‘True, it does not specify 
in what their Democracy consists. It deals in 
some catch phrases about “a strict construction 
of the Constitution,” “ enforcing an economical 
administration of the Government,” “the doo- 
trines of free trade,” opporition to “the thousand 
schemes of plunder which threaten the treasury 
with depletion,” as if in all these respects the 
Administration and the Union had. demon- 
strated their orthodoxy ; but it does not ven- 
ture to inform its readers by what particular 
acts their orthodoxy has been proved. 
* We suppose the attempt to saddle the cor- 
respondeace of the People with the expense ot 
doing the mail business of the Executive De. 
partments and members of Congress, is “an 
economical administration of the Government,” 
and the Gadsden Treaty an instance of its re- 
sistance to “the thousand schemes of plunder 
which threaten the Treasury with depletion,” 
and the maintenance of the tax on sugar an 
evidence of its devotion “to the doctrines of 
free trade,” and the crushing out of Free Soil 
sentimont, and the determination to repeal the 
issouri Compromise against the manifest will 
of the People, fine illustrations of “a strict 
construction of the Constitution ! ” 

Deeply sympathiszing, says this Barnbarner 

newspaper, with the editor of the Washington 
Union, “Mr. Nicholson, in the struggles he has 
thus far passed through, it is a pleasure to 
know that he has been so well sustained by 
the Democratic Representatives at the capital, 
and that the Union, which has, in the main, 
supported the policy adopted by the President 
and his Cabinet at the outset of the Adminis- 
tration—a policy which the factionists of this 
and other States have labored unceasingly to 
overthrow—ts enjoying the confidence of the 
Democracy of the nation, In our judgment, 
its management has not been free from error ; 
but when we remember the difficulties which 
have eurrounded it, and the embarrassments 
which have been thrown in its way by those 
unfriendly to the Administration, we are sur- 
prised that it should have sustained itself so 
well, and cheerfully accord to it the credit of 
standing faithfully on the Baltimore platform, 
(with a single exception, to which we will al- 
lude by and by,) and of aiming to fulfil the 
expressed and implied pledges which that 
platform contained.” 
Hear it discourse of this Baltimore plat- 
form, conceived in sin and brought forth in in- 
iquity, a villanous compound of contradictions 
and abominations! But what is the secret of 
of its attachment to it? Thie, and nothing 
more—that acquiescence in it, as a test of De- 
mocracy, secured to tho Barnburner politi- 
cians—we do not say the rank and filo—a cer- 
tain proportion of public. plunder! One got a 
mission, another, a collectorship, another, a sur- 
veyorship, another, a marshalship, another, a 
post office, another, a mail contract, another, the 
printing of tho Jaws, another, a clerkship, or 
the disposal of a clerkship. Blessed be the 
platform thé secures these glorious results— 
that brings reward to poor, long-suffering pa- 
triotism ! 

Wo begin to catch a glimpse of what this 
Democratic paper moans by Democracy. After 
rehearsing pathetically the terrible trials of 
the President, in carrying into effoct his noble 
policy, of dispensing petronage on the single 
condition of acquiescence in the platform, thus 
causing the rain to fall upon the “ Hards” and 
the “ Softe:” and the steadfast vindication of 
this policy in the columns of the Union, it pro- 
ceeds : 

“ During all this time, and from the moment 
the President adopted his policy in regard to 
the treatment of the different sections of the 
party in the distribution of patronage, the 

mion has been true to the Administration 
and to its professed desire to build up and 
strengthen the Democracy of the Union, and 
under circumstances well calculated to induce 
it to falter in its honorable and manly course ; 

ane we say that it is entitled to high for 


the ability, fidelity, and fearlessness, with which 
it has — eobead? 


_ Aye, and “is enjoying the cdnfidence of the 
mocracy of the Nation!” 

We now clearly understand the meaning of 

- | Democraey. The Union is a thorougnly Pro-, 


ously td the Sperone Slave 









column to the praise of the Washington Union, |- 
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the “spoils,” may be somewhat impa 
not essentially changed, by this little ¢: 
it not a very little sin? Our radical 
ic (?) cotemporary is mild as moonshine, . 

“We rogrot, of that it should have 


the repeal of the Missouri Com ise, 

bot tnvwilling 10 #leldsthe right to cateriaih 
prety. agp ions on this, or any_ 

ov nes we chee e the same 

therefore never felt disposed to 

impogn @ motives or patriotism of that j jour- 
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as wo believed it to be. the in- 

‘iowa tka that proposition, because it seem- 

like an abandonment of the Baltimore 


d provoked to . of co. avery 
uest.on bing the men who were 
eae i (rs but un- 
successful war, agains ‘ational Adminis- 
tration the power to do mischief. Conceding 
the correctness of the principle of ‘non-inter- 
yention,’ as it is involved i Terri- 
torial bill, (which we are.far from doing,) was 
ib not the wrong time to attempt to’ establish 
it t—when the country was still nervous from 
the Slavery agitation, and extremely liable to 
renew it on Y the slightest provocation ?” é 
And this is the kind of Democratic opposi- 
tion made by the leaders of the party in the 
free States to a moasure so utterly abominable 
to the Peoplo of those States, that even the 
blood of cold Conservatism has grown hot 
with indignation. Steeped in Pro-Slavery pol- 
icy to the vory lips, this Administration yet 
finds support and apology among the so-called 
Democratic politicians of the free States. 
These men, while pretending, it may be, to 
regret and oppose the Nebraska bill, insult us 
with declarations of favor for the general 
course of the Administration, when it is noto- 
rious that its general ocourse-is absolute sub- 
servience to the Slave Interest. 
~ What have ‘the friends of Freedom to do 
with such leaders and such a Party! Leave 
them to the support of the small aristocracy 
of slaveholders, of whom they are the vassals. 
If the Democratic rank and file in the several 
States would vindicate their Glaim to the title 
of Democracy, let them renounce such leaders, 
and join with Independent Democrats, in the 
inauguration of a Party of Freedom. So long 
as they stand by their leadérs, and the Admin- 
istration, they are responsible for their aocte, 
and no Independent Democrat can, without 
shame, consent to any arrangement with them, 
by which, for an equivalent, Administration 
men shall be chosen to offices of trust or in- 
fluence. There can, be, indeed, no equivalent 
for such a sacrifice. Let sincere Demoorate, 
determined to rebuke an Administration that 
has signalized itself alone by subservierce to 
Slavery, join with the Independent Demoo- 
racy, in support of real Democratic Principles, 
aud real Democratic Candidates. 




























THE UNION. 


Slavcholding politicians, aware of the exag- 
gerated estimate placed on the value of the 
Union by the People of the free States, neglect 
no opportunity to magnify its importance t) 
them. From their speeches and writings, ond 
might infer that those States are mere depend- 
encies of the South; that without. the Univn 
they would sink into barbarism ; and that the 
South barely tolerates association with then, 
more from regard to the events of the Past, 
than the necessities of the Present. They sre 
constantly training Southern People to magai- 
fy their own importance ; to imagine that they 
have more courage, mere honor, more chivalry, 
than any other People; that in Slavery, they 
enjoy an institution which gives them rightful 
pre-eminence and a prosperity unsurpassed ; 
that cotton, in the growth of which they fear 
no competition, is the chief material of North- 
ern commerce, and an absolute necessity in 
modern civilization, so that the civilized world 
is really tributary to thom. The Union is not 
the god of their idolatry ; they allude to it as. 
burden, as an instrument of oppression, as ean 
evil to be tolerated, not a good to be cherished. 
Hence the prevalent characteristics of the 
Slaveholding caste are, self-sufficiency, a kind 
of provincial pride, intense sectionalism, arro- 
ganco, and an undisguised beliof that in suffer- 
ing the Union to stand they are conferring a 
great favor upon the North, for which no 
equivalent can be rendered. 

On the other hand, the politicians of the free 
States have been preaching Union, ever since 
the Farewell Address of General Washington. 
They worship it more than they do Truth or 
Justice, With them, the Union is an end, not 
a means, and the People are warned againet 
the deadly crime of even calculating its value. 
No sentiment is so holy, no right so sacred, no 
interest so vital, that it should be permitted to 
weigh against the maintenance of the Union! 

It is easy to see what an advantage the Slave 
Power finds in this difference in the training 
of the two sections. One is forbearing, slow to 
take offence, easily appeased, perpetually anx- 
ious to saye the Union: the other, aggressive, 
impatient, implacable, disposed on the slightest 
provocation to dissolve the Union. 

It is time that we should divest ourselves of 
prejudice, and look at this matter in the light 
of reason alone. The Union we regard no} as a 
necessity, or an end, but as subserving certain 
interests of equal importance to both sections ; 
not that these interests might not be seoured 
without it, but thus far they have been quite 
effectually promoted by it. For example, it has 
served to prevent the reproduction on our gon- 
tinent of the unfortunate political system of 
Europe, with its alien, antagonistic kingdoms 
and empires, its intriguing diplomacy, its great 
military armaments, and its exhausting wars. 
Tt has served to promote uniformity.in lan- 


asaing and injurious restrictions 
commercial intercourse ; 16 asta 
triguo, and to seoure for us a rank among th 

first nations of the earth. So far, ink eh 
a great interests of 
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the Union they have de- 
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-seoured— 
thirty-one independent States, unity of lan- 


shared in common by all sections, There is 


South does not owe, too; and there is no rea- 
son why the North should be called upon to 
make greater concessions than the South, for 
the sake of maintaining it. On the contrary, 
the weight of obligation is on the Southern 
States, as a few considerations will readily 
show. 

Suppose the Union dissolved, the North and 
West would be in possession of all the elements 
of national power—population, diversified in- 
dustry, and commerce. With sixteen millions 
of freemen, receiving annually vast accessions 
of hardy foreign races, they could supply 
their own wants, and would continue a formi- 
dable power, expanding and growing stronger 
every day. Lying gencrally in the great basin 
of the Lakes and the river St. Lawrence, the 
natural attraction between them and the Can- 
adas would have full play, and identity of com- 
mercial interests and of race, with sympathetic 
ideas and institutions, would in due time lead 
to a political confederation, to which, under 
such circumstances, Great Britain would feel 
little disinclination. But these Provinces, it 
must be remembered, comprise a larger area 
than that occupied by the slave States. 

Meantime, thehew empire would bear sway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, possessing an 
extent of Territory far greater than belongs to 
the present Union, and pervaded, as the pres 
ent Union is not, by homogeneous social and 
political institutions, without any great excep- 
tional Interest, seeking to oppress and enslave 
other interests. Of the greatness, the impreg- 
nable strength, the unrivalled prosperity, of 
such an Empire, no intelligent mind can enter- 
tain a doubt. 

How would it be with the Southern States? 
They would begin their independent career 
with a population of sight millions, embracing 
two alien races, one held in base subjection by 
brute force, necessarily. hostile to the supe- 
rior race, end furnishing the material for a 
fearful convulsion in the social fabric. A 
Union of six millions of freemen and three 
millions of slaves, could not expect to compete 
with a Union of sixteen millions of freemen. A 
Union, without common schools, without sci- 
ence, without the mechanic arts, without man- 
ufactures, without commerce, could not expect 
to rival in resources & Union in which all these 
abounded. A Union, devoting its chief labor and 
capital to the growth of a few staples, and de- 
pendent largely for the supply of its wants upon 
the products of other nations, could not be as 
self-dependent and sufficient to itself, as a Union 
able to produce within itself all its necessary 
supplies. A Union without sailors or ship- 
ping, could not command, on the high seas or 
abroad, the respect which would be accord- 
ed to a Union whose flag was: floating on 
every sea and in every part of the world. 
A Union, with three millions of slaves, rap- 
idly increasing, and six millions of freemen, 
losing by emigration more than what would 
be gained by immigration, would be seriously 
endangered by a war in defence of ita righte, 
and utterly incapacitated for schemes of ag- 
grandizement and conquest. Such a Union, 
notorious as being the corner stone of an in- 
stitution repugnant to modern civilizatiO®, held 
by civilized nations to be barbarous, and 
against which the Public Opinion of mankind 
is steadily concentrating, would find itself ex- 
posed to annoyances, indignities, and perils, 
from which the existing Union is exempted by 
its formidable power. 

We but glance at these considerations, not 
to wound Southern people, not because we 
suppose they are not in all respects as well cif 
as any other people could be under such a 
social system as weighs upon their energies, 
but to show them that the question of tho 
value of the Union and the consequences of 
dissolutign has two sides to it; that all the 
real benefits derived from it by the North, 
equally inure to the South; that it confers 
no peculiar benefits upon the North, while 
it does confer such benefits upon tho South ; 
and that ita dissolution, while it could not 
permanently and seriously affect the pecu- 
liar interests of the free States, would, in all 
probability, produce the most disastrous effects 
upon the peculiar interests of the slave States. 

Let slaveholders beware of trying too far 


the strength of the Union, and compelling the | _ 


People of the free States to caloulate its value. 
Many of them are now calculating it, and 
they find nothing in the process so alarming 
as they have been taught to believe. 





THE TREATY WITH MEXICO, 


Having rejected the Treaty of the President, 
General Gadsden, Mr. Ward, and others, with 
Santa Anna, the Senate yesterday agreed upon 
the projet of a new treaty, which it is proba- 
ble the President will send to the city of Mex- 
ico, or wherever Santa Anna can be found, by 
the hands of some approved agent. This pro- 
jet, it is reported, was approved in the Senato, 
by a vote of 36 to 12. It is stated that it gives 
Santa Anna ten millions of dollars; that he is 
to give us thirteen million adres of land; that 
he is to absolve ‘us from the obligations of the 
11th article of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidal- 
go, past, present, and to come, we presume; 
that it recognizes the Sloo party as having a 
right of way; that it takes no notice of the 
Garay party, who are represented as having 
expended so much money; that it secured to 
our Government a port on the Gulf of Califor- 
nia; and that it stipulates for the formation of 
a commercial treaty between the two “neigh- 
boring and friendly republics!” 


From Vinezur.a—Emancipation. — - The 
Monday, from Porto Cabello, with dates of the 


gth inst. © On the 24th ult., the Venezuelan 
abolished slavery 
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their droad array, 

Mem of Go wa ni i, o cou, fight, 
or pray. 

What simpletons those sires of ours! to think that 
aught was given 

For clergymen to do on earth, save to lead men to 

_  Heayen! 

They really thought, when grasping Power sought 
Freedom’s overthrow, 

The preacher's shield should interpose, and turn 
aside the blow ! 


They thought that, when, through all the land, war’s 
tocsin gave the alarm, 

Those sentinels of God on earth should bid his people 
arm! 

They thought, when bright from Bunker's height, 
the flaming volleys sped, 

The clergy’s bullets flow as swift as did the yeoman’s 
lead ! 


Our wiser, more enlightened men, who would all pow- 
er control, 

Deny that clergymen have rights—save to ‘convert 
the soul ! 

They meddle with the public weal! They pray for 
human right ! 

Prepost’rous claims! place on their necks the iron 
heol of might! 

Down with them—let them know the place that they 
were born to, still, 

Nor seek to move in that high sphere, Giants alone 
can fill! 


Small giants they who seek to bind the talent, zeal, 
and power, . 

That move the clergy of this land, in a disastrous 
hour. 

To turn Niagara’s foaming flood, to dam old Ooean’s 
tide, 

To stay the whirlwind in its course, or on the storm 
to rido, 

Were easier than to movo from off the pathway, 
straight and bright, 

Those mon of God, when they believe that pathway 
leads to Right / 


Let thoge beware, who falsely hope God’s fortress to 
o’erthrow, 

Lest they be ground beneath its force, or fall beneath 
its blow! 

For to the clergy powor and strength and honor, too, 
are givon— 

Mankind sustain them here below—their Father, up 
in Heaven! 


April 17, 1854. 





RUMORS ABOUT CUBA. 


The newspapers within a few days have con- 
tained various statements and rumors about 
Cuba, which seem to have more than ordinary 
significance. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, a Whig paper, 
BAYS: 

“We learn that much anxiety is felt at 
Washington in relation to the reply of the 
Spanish authorities to the demand for repara- 
tion in the case of the Black Warrior. Our 
Government has determined to pursue a very 
rigid course, and to this end the instructions that 
have been sent to Mr. Soulé are of the most un- 
equivocal character.” 

Whereupon, “the organ” remarks: 

“The Administration is exercising a vigilant 
watchfulness over American interests every- 
where, and is resolute in its pu not to 
yield in any instance to the slightest depreda- 


however strong or however A nuisance 
of a most disturbing character to our repose 
has long existed at our very gates—a defiance 
of all the friendly remonstrances which we 
have made upon the subject. It is now in the 
course of frightful extension. The time has 
gone by for treaty negotiations for its removal. 
Redress or action is now the alternative de- 
manded by a nation’s voice. To that voice the 
nation’s Executive will nobly respond. More 
than two weeks ago, the Cabinet at Madrid 
was informed in categorical terms, if we mis- 
take not, of our requisitions for the insults to 
which we had been submitted, and for the in- 
juries which we had sustained. A few days 
will, perhaps, put us in possession of its reply.” 


We have yet to learn that- the Administra- 
tion, with all its wonderful courage, has been 
“ gategorical ” towards any nation but Spain. 

What does “the organ” mean by “a nui- 
sance of a most disturbing character to our 
repose,” and “its frightful extension,” and of 
the time for “treaty negotiations” having gone 
byt 

Perhaps an explanation may be found in the 
following. Commodore Newton, who refased to 
salute the Spanish flag in Havana, on account 
of the language used in the Government paper 
in relation to the President of the United States, 
arrived in Washington last Friday, and was 
most cordially received by the President and 
the Secretary of the Navy. Telegraphic des- 
patches in the Northern papers report as fol- 
lows: 

“The Commodore relates that Pesuela, the 
Captain General at Havana, has in his 
sion @ royal decree emancipating all the slaves 
in Cuba, but he refrains from publishing it in 
consequence of the present state of European 
affairs, The Cuban Creoles are ripe for a-rey- 
olution.” 

The despatches in the New York Herald 
confirm this report, and add some particulars. 
The Commodore, they say, “ communicated to 
the Government the important fact which had 
come to his knowledge at Havana, from a 
source he deemed perfectly reliable, that the 
Captain General has in his possession @ royal 
decree, authorizing him, at any moment he 
may deem proper, to emancipate all the slaves 
in the island.” 

The Herald’s correspondent says: 

“ The joyful feeling among the Cubans at the 
thought that thera may be a difficulty between 
the United States and Spain, which will lead 
to the annihilation of panish po wer in the 
island, is represented as being eiopical. This 
fooling ie attempted to be kept down by the 
Spaniards, who fill every office in Cuba ; but it 
is, nevertheless, appgrent to the most careloas 


° 


“Mr, Dean’s reaolutionsto abrogate our neu- 
trality laws excited the liveliest hope. 

“Commonore Newton has received orders to 
hold himself in readiness till the Government 
receives the reply from Spain relative to the 
Black Warrior affair.” 

The “nuisance” alluded to by “the organ ” 
is probably the project for the emancipation of 
the slaves in Cuba. But, if Spain promptly 
apologize for the seizare of the Black Warrior, 
and make ample reparation, what will the Ad- 
ministration do then? What pretext will it 
hunt up for abating this nuisance? If the fol- 
lowing item of news, + brought by the 
Arabia, be correct, the ndists 
must miko wp ti minds Wo leat tho a 





| Barope on 


tions upon those interests by any foreign State, } 
feeble. 








1 yn 30 meas farorable to the Meeraiiuh 
men, who, with all the Christian 
: 4 would have settled the 
Re » now, had they had much wisdom, 
the island in & position not to be 
-place of pirates and stronghold for 
shores, To hear the people at 
of Cuba makes one’s head ache. 
Brom What | se the Englist ‘he best and 
people in the world, by their 
y would have had the cider 
the talk afterwards. How did the 

of fadinte get Gibraltar, Malta, the 
2 This is no hint to to imi- 
tate Teplsh morality, but rather one to our old 
mamma to examino the mote in her own eye 
before she speaks of alliances with France and 
Spain to regulate the affairs of the Western 
world. The less you say about this little gar- 
den, Caba, the Better. Take it, and after- 
wards cultivate it well, and do what will be 
best with it. If you leave. it to its present 
task-masters, what between fear, stupidity, 
ri brutality, they will make a horrid place 

of i 

It is to be regretted that the Press cannot 
find something better to publish, than such 
scoundrelism as this—cool invitations to piracy 
and plunder. 

As to. the policy of Emancipation which is 
alleged to be resolved on by the Spanish Goy- 
ernment, we earnestly hope that the report 
may prove true. At ail events, any interfer- 
ence on the part of our Government would be 
sheer impertinence—odious end inexcusable. 
When the People of Kentucky a few years 
since agitated the question of Emancipation, 
who dreamed of appealing to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to intermeddle in the matter? But 
such intermeddling would have been more de- 
cent, then its interference against emangcipa- 
tion in the colony of a foreiga State. The 
Administration might as well advise the Sla- 
very Propagandists that there is no hope for 
them in Cuba. Spain does not intend to allow 
it the shadow of a pretext for quarrelling with 
her, and it will never do to attempt a piratical 
seizure of the island, to prevent the establish- 
ment of free labor there. That act would 
array against us not only Spain, but her allies, 
to say nothing of the fierce contempt of the 
whole world bosides—and it would doubtless 
provoke the instant emancipation of all the 
slaves in the island! Would it not be a bril- 
liant stroke of policy for a nation with more 
than three millions of slaves in its own borders, 
to suffer itself to be caught in a war for the 
re-subjugation of half a million of people to 
Slavery, almost within sight of ite shores? 





THE CCST OF THE UNION. 


Our readers understand by this time what 
we think of the value of the Union, oommer- 
cially and morally, to the free States and the 
slaveholding States. a 

The Tribune, extending its views, furnishes 
some articles .on the cost ofthe Union to the 
North. On this point, we must dissent gen- 
erally from the views taken by that paper. It 
charges to the North the cost of all our Terri- 
torial acquisitions since the formation of the 
Union, and the alleged losses sustained by low 
Tariffs. This involves the assumption that 
the interests of the freo States and free labor 
are sdverse to the expansion of Territory, and 
associated with the policy of protection. 

Against this assumption we enter our pro- 
teet. Independent Democrats have no sympa- 
thy with a policy that would set perpetual 
bounds to the area of Free Labor, or compel it 
to look to one market alone for its products. 
When they consider the value of our free insti- 
tutions, their beneficent effects upon all inter- 
ests, the peculiar agaptation of our complex 
Federal and State and Municipal Systems, to 
extensive, well-ordered, and peaceful empire, 
and the vast accessions our free population is 
constantly receiving from over-crowded Eu- 
rope, they feel that Territorial expansion is a 
necessity—a necessity that true statesmanship 
should steadily prepare for, by wise, peaceful, 
and honorable efforts. 

When the Tribune saysithat “the policy of 
the North looks homeward,” “Southern policy 
looks outward,” we would correct the state- 
ment, by saying that the policy of the North 
looks homeward and outward, qualifying iteelf 
for outward development by inward growth, 
and promoting the latter by the former. The 
railroads and canals, the mines, manufactures, 
and cities, of the New England and Middle 
States, are illustrative of the policy that looks 
homeward; the States of the West and North- 
weat, the settlement of Oregon, the organizs- 
tion of California, noble results of the policy 
that looks outward, The whole history of the 
country, from ite first settlement to its Colonial 
organization, from that time to the Revolution, 
and from the Revolution to our own times, 
shows that Northern People have been as in- 
tent upon territorial extension as home-develop- 
ment, The vigor of one has but quickened 
the appetite for the other. Did not the arti- 
cles of the Confederation make express provis- 
ion for the accession of the Canadas? Wasnot 
their acquisition a favorite object with North- 
ern People during the last war—an object that 
might have been accomplished but for tho im- 
becility of the Federal Administration? Were 
not the People of New England ready to go to 
war for a mere slip of Territory claimed by 
Maine ; and the People of Vermont and Now 
York restrained with difficulty from joining 
with the patriots, a few years sinco, for the 
revolution of the Canadas? Is not their an- 
nexation still a popular idea in the North and 
West? And yet, we talk of the policy of the 
North looking to the improvement of what it 
has, not to the acquisition of what it has not! 

‘The idea of charging upon the North the 
cost of the purchase of Louisiana and Florida, 
ag a heavy item for which no equivalent has 
been received, is rather original. Truly, it 
would have been a sublime policy to leaye in 
the possession of a foreign nation, Florida and 
Louisiana, commanding the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Mississippi river, and the Mississippi valley, 
constituting the seat of an empire larger than 
the original States, which in the hands of 
France or England would not only have cut us 
off from the Pacific ocean, but hemmod us 
within the Alleghany mountains, boundjng us 
on overy side by an alien Power, with interests 
conflicting with our own, and compelling us to 
resort to an oppressive military establishment, 
and a strong Government, for self-protection ! 

A hundred fold has the Union been repaid 
for those purchases, in money value, in com- 
mercial advantages, in the blessings of poace, 
Independence, and exemption from Civil Des- 
potism. That Freedom and Free Labor did 
not secure more, that Slavery usurped Florida 
and a portion of Louisiana, was owing to noth- 
ing in the Union intrinsically wrong, but was | 
the fault of the Northern People. They had the 
power, and might sy consecrated the whcle 


of those acquisitions to Base mche ba Con- 
gross of the Confederation had | . 





for tho sake of triumph upon issues in 


Territorial Expansion, in eccordance with ths 
laws of Nature and Trade, ip obedience to the 
legitimate demands of our social and eoonon. 
cal system, always and alone by methods sano. 
tioned by justice. 

In snother article, we may try to show tha 
thie caus of Free Labor has no legitimate eon, 
nection with the Principle of restrictions Upon 
Comm<rce. 





FREE LABOR AND PROTECTION. 


The little colony founded at Plymouth i, 
1620 gradually expanded, receiving constant 
accessions from England uniil the year 1640, 
when political changes in that country put 4 
stop to smigration. The historian remarks— 
“Such coin as the emigrants to New England 
brought with them, quickly weat back again 
in payment for imported goods; but so long as 
the emigration was xept up, this inconvenienc, 
was little felt. Every new sot of emigrant, 
brought a fresh supply of money with thom: 
and-the Jively demand for corn and cattle on 
the part of new comers, raised prices to & high 
pitch. The sudden stop put to immigrz tion, 
occasioned by political changes in New Eng. 
land, caused a great fall of prices, and a cor. 
responding difficulty in paying debts.” 

Here was 4 crisis in the affairs cf the in. 
fant colony, and a fair opportunity was pro. 
eented for testing the intrinsic power of Free 
Labor. What was to be done? It was folly 
to go on reiziag « surplus of corn and cattle, 
when there was no demand for them. Tho 
production of these staples, beyond the supply 
of their own necessaries and the amount im. 
porters were willing to take in exchange fur 
articles brought from abroad, was a were 
waste of labor. But, thoy bad no shipping 
no manufactures. A fair case, says the Pro. 
tectioniet, for the interposition of Government— 


iteelf. When it finds one channel of enter. 
prise closed, it secks another. When the mar. 
ket becomes giutted with a staple, to the growth 
of which it has been exclusively devoted, s 
that it cannot command remuneration, it wil! 
direct a portion of its time and energies to 
some other growth. When importers or mer. 
chants refuse to take in exchange for certain 
necessaries & product on which it has been ac. 
customed to rely, and its credit ceases, it must 
resort to other products, which they will take, 
or raise those neceesaries for itself. 

A fine illustration of these truths 1s fur. 
nished in the record of the historian, of the 
triumphs of free labor among the Colonists, 
without protection against foreign competition. 
He says— 

“The diffioulty of paying for imported goods, 
and the depreciation in the value of corn and 
cattle, stimulated the colonists to new kinds of 
industry. Hugh Peters, who had succeeded 
Williams as Minister of Salem, and whose zeal 
in worldly affairs led him to suppress the 
weekly lecture there, was very busy in getting 
up & company for the fisheries, which hitherto 
had been carried on exclusively from England. 
Already the Government Court had made an 
order that all property engaged in that buti- 
ness shquld be free of taxation for seven years. 
Ship building was also gone into, and Peters 
was active in promoting that. In°the cours 
of two years, six large vessels were built, in 
which voyages were undertaken to Madeira, 
the Oanaries, and presently to Spain, with car- 
goes of staves and fish, which found there a 
ready market. Wines, sugar, and dried fruit, 
were imported in return. Thus early was 
commenced the career of navigation and com- 
merca, in which New England still continues 
80 active and distinguished. Nor were manu- 
factures neglected. The cultivation of hemp 
and flax was successfully undertaken ; veescls 
were sont to the Weat Indies for cotton ; and 
the fabric of woollen, cotton, and linen cloths 
was set on foot, particularly at Rowley, a new 
town between Ipswich and Newbury, where a 
colony of Yorkshire clothiers had recently eet- 
tled, with Ezekiel Rogers, a grandson of the 
famous martyr, for their minister.” 

So commenced commerce and mapufactures 
in Now England, having their origin in the 
necessities and capacities of Free Labor, while 
as yet the oapital, labor, and skill, were in the 
hands of the mother country, which, by every 
legislative device known to Protectionists, at 
tempted, although without success, to prevent 
this diversification of the industry of Free La- 
bor. 

Without help from the local Governments, 
and against most injurious hindrances raised 
by the Home Government at the instance of 
the manufacturers of England, who constantly 
demanded Protection, and a monopoly of the 
colonial markets, the colonists of New England 
went on increasing their manufactures, and 
varying their products. Occasionally o plant- 
ation act was passed, to encourage the natural 
tendency of things, but no system of protection 
was adopted, or could be, against the hostile 
legislation of England. By its own inherent 
energies and intelligence, acting under the 
stimulus of necessity, Labor developed itself 
under every form, as it will always do, when 
Free, let Governments help or hinder. 

A few years since, Wisconsin, one of out 
richest new States, one that had grown most 
ns 4 in population, suddenly found itself in- 
volved in severe émbarrassments. Prices fell— 
people were unable to pay their debte—lands 
were mortgaged or sold at a ruinous sacri- 
fice. Many persons, even Democrats, began 
to cry out for protection. Protection against 
what? Foreign Labor. Give us a high To- 
riff, and we will soon get up a home market. 
Had Wisconsin been an. independent Sover- 
eignty, instead of a member of a Confedera- 
tion, her Legislature would probably have iv- 
terposed, by taxing imports into the State, for 
the purpose of stimulating home manufac: 
tures, and thus getting up a home market. 
That would have been Protection. Now, what 
were the facts? The immigration into the 
State had been excessive, causing an inordi- 
nate demand for breadstuffe. The soil w™ 
admirably adapted to the wheat culture, and 
everybody turned attention to that, to the neg: 
leot of other ant profitable producta. Tho re- 
sult was that, when a glut came in the wheat 
market, the price of that groat staple fell, and 
and. everything fell with it. The Capital and 
Labor employed in its culture did not pay, 
and the People became embarrassed. 

‘What did common sense teach? To bear 

patiently the mischiefs legitimately resulting 
from a short-sighted policy, till it could be 
j and that change was in the power 

of the People individually. Diversification of 
In was the remedy, and Labor, whe? 
free and intelligent, provides for this, without 
aid. The gensible farmer would 

put less land in wheat, more in corn, in bar 
- | ley, im onte, in hay ; raise more live stock ; 4¢ 
more attention to orchard products, “¢- 

oe aod would neuld eanilply bs means of 





below that between Free Labor and Sans ed k 


Pe iiestias we, as an udvocate of Free Labor, 
‘and Freo Labor Ipstitutions, are in favor ot 


a Protective Tariff would have remedied the 4 
difficulty. Free Labor, we reply, takes care «i | 
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without the fostering care of Government, b 
eepite its oppressions, when the Revolutionary | on! 
war broke out, rapidly expanded to meet the | 
new demands of the country. _ 

At the close of the war, it suffered ra 
of course, from the deluge of importations, | or 
and many infant manufactures were broken | 
down, but Free Labor .is invincible. During 
the imbecile period of the Confederation, from 
1783 to 1789, @ period of embarrassment and 
bankruptey, @ transition’state, in which things 
old were about passing away, and things new 
not yet quite ready to take thoir plece, Free 
Labor continued to thrive; for in the report of 
the first Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander 
Hamilton, made in 1791, it is stated that at 
that time, eeveral branches of domestic mana- 
factures had made such progress as in a great Dem 
measure to supply the home market. Among |*whose acts are forever giving the lie to their 
them are meztitioned, those of skins and leather, 
iron, wool, flax, and hemp; bricks, coarse tiles 
and potters’ ware, ardent spirits and malt 
liquors, writing and printing paper, sheathing 
and wrapping paper, press paper and paper 
hangings, hats, women’s staff and silk shoes, 
refined sugar, oils of animals and seeds, soap, 
spermaceti and tallow candles, copper and 
brass wares, particularly for distilleries, sugar 
refineries and breweries, andirons end other 
utensils for household uss, philosophical appa- 
ratus, wares for most purposes of ordinary use, 
carriages of all kinds, snuff, chewing and 
smoking tobacco, lamp black and painters’ 
colors, and gunpowder. In addition to these, 
it is said, were great quantities of cloths of 
wool, cotton, and flex, or mixtures of them, 
mado in families, in every part of the country, 
and to such an extent, in some districts, as to 
supply two-thirds, three-fourths, and even four- 
fifths of the clothing of the inhabitants. 

Those generally were the results of Free 
Labor, acting without Governmental aid, by 
its own inherent energies, under the guidance 
of intelligence, in obedience to the necessities 
and demands of the country. 

We have often referred to the growth of 
manufactures in the'different sections of the 
Union, as an illustration of the independence 
of Free Labor of Governmental ‘protection. 
As against foreign countries, we have a Tariff, 
under which it is claimed domestic industry has 
some kind of protection against foreign lebor. 

But, among States and sections of this Union, 
the principle of Free Trade ia in fall force. 
And how beautifully Free Labor regulates it- 
self—determines its own forme and fields of 
enterprise. Now England began to manufac- 
turo in 1640, more than two centuries ago. 
Manufacturing industry prevailed throughout 
the Kastern and Middle States to such an ex- 
tent thatits annual productsin 1810 were estima- 
ted at $200,000.000. At that time Ohio was in 
process of settlement, and Cincinnati little more 
than a straggling village. In 1850, after a 
period of forty years, Cincinnati, without the 
aid of protection against the superior skill, la- 
bor and capital of the Eastern States, manu- 
factured annually to the value of more than 


All these facts show that Froo Labor is suf- 
ficient to itself. Make Labor Pree, and give it 
tho benefit of s common school education, and 
the only protection it will need will be found 
in its.own energy, versatility, intelligence, and 


It will be readily inferred that we are far 
from agreeing with the Tribune, that the ap- 
proximations which the policy of our Govern- 
ment have occasionally made to the policy of 
Free Trade, have been at the peculiar expense 
of Free Labor, or that its natural ally is the 
Principle of Protection. 
hold -that Labor is truly free, only where its 
right te choose its own field, its own employ- 
ment, its own market, and its own carrier, is 
as fully: recognised, as ite right to choose, or 
to bs, its own employer. 

That is our doctrine—Free Men, Freo Soil, 
Free Labor, and Free Trade. 

When the world shall recognise all this, it 
will be rather nearer a Millennium than it is 


On the contrary, wo 


Perhaps we may pareue the subject. 


THE PEOPLE OF 10WA AND THEIR SENATORS. 


We notice in the columns of the Washing- 
ton Union, an article in editorial type, three 
columns long, intended to inflaence the election 
for State officers in Iowa, to be held in August. 
It purports to be an answer to an address from 
James W. Grimes, the Whig candidate in that 
State for the office of Governor, and its par- 
ticular object is to counteract the natural effect 
on the public mind of Iowa, of the position 
maintained by its Senators in the late Nebraska 
debate in the Senate, and of certain remarks 
then made by Southern Senators. 

This electioneering document, full of mis- 
representations, will be circulated, we doubt 
not, by the Iowa Senators, all over the State, 
and be reeciyed as gospel by thousands of 


Now, we have nothing to do with Mr. Grimes 
or his statements, but we do not like to see 
People imposed upon. 

The impudent claim is again set up, that the 
Nebraska Bill recognises the right of the in- 
habitants of a Territory to govern themselves— 
in other words, the principle of “popular 
sovereignty.” This is notoriously false, as has 
been shown a hundred times. The Territory 
is treated asin a condition of wardship—the 
Bill which Congress is called upon to pass, is 
to be the fundamental, organic law—it pre- 
soribes their form of Government ‘and its de- 
taile—vests the appointment of its Governor, 
Secretary, Attorney, Marshal and Judges, in. 
the President, and provides for paying them 
out of the Treasury—in fact, from beginning 
to end, proceeds on the assumption that the 
Sovereignty over the Territory ig not in its Peo- 
ple, but in Congress. The pretence that the 
Bill recognises the principle of Popular Sover- 
eignty is & miserable humbug, got up expressly 
to cheat the-People. 

Mr. Chase, an opponent of the 
determined Democrat, as his record shows, 
used every exertion to bring the measuro into 
conformity to the principle of Popular Sover- |. 
eignty which its friends declared it recog- | 80 | 
nised, by moving to amend, 80 88 to give to the | 9 

People of the Territory the‘élection of their | 
Governor, Secretary, Judges, &0., instead of | 
reserving their appointment to the President, | sux 
after the pattern of the British rule for govern- | t 
ing its colonies. These efforts weré stubbornly 
Dodge and Jones, of Iowa, 


resisted by Messrs. Dodge and Jones, of lowa. 
oliey,” as they would style 


and their “ British 


such & pI vi . if by the 
sm 















it was intended to 
racy. Their plain duty, then, was, to vote for 
it, whether their yotes could oarry it or not. 


Democracy, their words for Democracy. The 
country is cursed by self-styled Demoocrata, 


words. 
Let the people of Iowa ask their Senators 
why Mr. Douglas and his Democratic (?) as- 


sociates who reported the Bill, did not exclude 
from it its present monarchical features? Were 


they so blind as not to see how grossly they 
were violating “ Popular Sovereignty,” till the 
fact was pointed out to them by Independent 
Democrats? When the fact was pointed out 
to them, why did they not confess their sins 
against Democracy? Why did they consent 
to amend the Bill so far as to annul the provi- 
sion securing to Congress a revision of the laws 
of the Territory, and yet hold on to the other 
anti-Democratic provisions? They will not an- 
ewer, because they dare not—but wo will an- 
swer for them. Had they consented to any 
alteration of the Bill, making it in fact what it 
is now falsely claimed to be, s Bill of Popular 
Sovereignty in the Territory of Nebraska, they 
would not have got a single Slaveholder’s vote 


for it. Messrs, Dodge and Jones know this, 


and so voted to retain its monarchical features. 
The electioneering document next notices 
the anti-alien clause, which, if the Bill pass, 
will prevent all alien settlers and cultivators in 
the Territory from taking any part in govern- 
ing thomselves; and it excuses Messrs. Dodge 
and Jones for voting for the Bill with this clause 
in it, because thoy knew it would be stricken 
out in the House. They did not know any such 
thing, nor can any one know whether this will 
be dono.or not. 

As to the attempt to fasten this mean provi- 
sion on Whigs, let the People of [owa recol- 
lect that it is understood to have originated 
with a so-called Democratic Senator, and was 
sustained by the slaveholders, without distinc- 


the sid of Mr. Brodhead, of Pennsylvania, 


Democrat says : 


son, pending the amendment of Mr. Clayton, 
declared their intention of becoming citizens, 
in the Territories of Nebraska and Kansas, 


motives which influenced Mr. A. in his course. 


of those Territories. Hoar him: 
the Union to go there or not.’ ” 


amendment : 


yeas 22, nays 20.” 


the company they keep. 


Mr. Grimes: 


tion.” 


which they say: 


ter addresse 


said anything from 
inferred.” 


lows 


I here notice one of 
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ap at Iowa to-morrow would pre- cry 
r to an inundalion of those men coming as 
oreign country, totally un- 
tutions of this coun- 
try—and nearly all continental comers are o 
; Tal cee coed naa m 

who, like the English'and Irish, have 
ved under the administration of the common 





intervention wea ae co on , 
that the Missouri Compro-| 
mise was superseded by the Com ot). 
1850, which related to different i 
did not in any way refer to preceding logisla- 
tion. During the discussion of 
romise of 1820 was referred to as an 
le law, and as in : 
people of New York of all parties had put in & 
caveat against the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise and the consequent extension of sla- 


very. 

Ho alluded in cloquent terms to the princi- 
les of Democracy, but said that if those who 
ore its standard should desert its platform of 
ciples, and impose tests incompatible with 
his own convictions of right and duty, then the 
duty he owed those who sent him here would 
leave him but one course to pursue on this 
question, and that was to stand fast by his 
principles, regardless of the trammels of party. 


House of Representatives, April 28, 1854. 
The Speaker laid beforo the Houso a com- 
munication from tho Seoretary of War, trans- 
mitting, in compliance with a resolution of this 
body on the 2d of December, 1853, a copy of 
the report, estimates, and maps, of the survey 
of the road from Minnesota to the Big Sioux 
river ; which was laid on the table, and order- 
ed to be printed. ' 

Mr. Orr, by consent, reported, from the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, a bill authorizing a 
survey of certain lands in Minnesota, belonging” 
to the half breeds of the Dacotah nation ; 
which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole, and ordered to be printed. 

The consideration of Bennett’s Land bill 
was then resumed. 

Mr. Rogers, of North Carolina, addressed 
the House in relation to the bill. 
the history of the acquisition of the public 
lands, and of the legislation by which they 
had of late years been disposed of, and argued 
that the Government had not been a faithful 
custodian of them. They hed beon given in 
partial gratuities. They wero the common 
rty, and should be distributed upon equi- 
os, that the States might devote 
purposes as they may believe wise 
@ argued to this effect, both 
from the Constitution and from copsiderations 
of abstract justice and practical expediency. 

The House, after disposing of a large num- 
ber of unimportant motions~—including one, 
which was adopted, to adjourn from this after- 
noon until Monday—reeolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the Civil and Dip- 
lomatic Defisionoy bill, Mr. Chandler in the 


emigrants from a 


_. The Speaker laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting estimates of the amount of claims of 
soldiers who served in suppressing hostilities in 





As it is, we have their votes, their acts, for anti- | 
The foreign immigrants specified are Gor- full force. Thé 
mans; and Mr. Butler avows his belief that 

Iowa to-morrow would prefer a slave popula- 
tion to such immigrants! 
Butler said on the 24th, in a set speech occu- 
pying more than eleven columns of the Globe. 
In the presence of the two Senators from Iowa, 
and standing close by one of them, he avowed 
his belief that Iowa would to-morrow prefer a 
slaye population to the influx of German im- 
migrants—and neither of those Senators, cont 
to represent the free labor institutions of a 
Free State, denied or even questioned the cor- 
reotness of his beliof. Their silence under such 
circumstances was disgraceful to themselves 
and disloyal to their State; and the lame ex- 
planation of Senator Butler on the 25th, made 
doubtless at their instance, cannot extenuate 


This is what Mr. 


If the People of Iowa are not like their 
Senators, they will take care in their August 
election to show these gentlemen that they 
haye sagacity enough not to be humbugged, 
and self-respect enough to prefer free labor to 
slave labor, or a free to a slave population. 





SLAVES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Oar readers may recollect that soveral slaves 
were carried from the States to California, 
on her annexation to this country, while as 
yet the law of Mexico prohibiting Slavery 
was in force there. 
soil, and evory slave carried there becamo a 
free man. Soon afterwards, the People or- 
ganized a State, and in their fundamental law 
declared that Slavery should not exist within 
its limits. With this Constitution the new 
State became a member of the Union. 
the People being absorbed in their private 
affairs, corrupt politicians, plotters for the in- 
troduction of Slavery, secared the oontrol of 
the Legislature, and through it the‘passage of 
a law, re-enslaving the colored persons who 
had become free, and authorizing their claim- 
ants to carry them out of the State, allowing 
one year for the process. 
by many that this was only an insidious form 
of introducing Slavery—that at the end of the 
year the time would be extended, so as to 
allow such claimants to secure a foothold on 


California was free 


tion of party. Is was not carried by Whigs 
against Democrats, but by slaveholders, with 


Mr. Giddings arose, and thanked the House 
for the general consent that appeared to be 
given to his replying at this timo to the re- 
marks made by Mr. Smith, of Virginia, yester- 
day. But he stated that he desired in the first 
place to vindicate the honored Adams from 
the aspersions that a puny arm attompted to 
He would not do so, 


against non-slaveholders. As*to Mr. Atchi- 


son’s authorship of the clause, the Missouri It was apprehended 


“We have in type the speech of Mr. Atohi- 


which Mr. A. says he wrote out ana seve to ios Col te ties 
i i i who have ast upon his name. 
ed ak lean ot Pee however, if there were objections thereto. 
There being none, he delivered a beautiful 
tribute to the patriotism, the benevolence, and 
the peaceful character of that distinguished 
man, and briefly recited the history of the 
events and the debate upon which had been 
founded the felse assertion that Mr. Adams 
had desired to see the blood of the wives and 
children of the slaveholder shed by the hands 


and taken oath to support the Constitution of 


t From the recent action of the Assembly in 
the United States, from voting or holding office 


California, it would seom that there was 
ground for the apprehension. 
forward by a Mr. Herbert, allowing one year 
longer for the removal of slaves brought into 
California before her admission into the Union, 
was taken up in the Assembly on the 18th of 
March, and after a spirited opposition from 
Mr: Hubbard, an emigrant from a slave State, 
it was passed—yeas 33, nays 21. 
reconsider was postponed—yeas 35, nays 27. 
In the course of the debate, Mr. Hubbard 


and shall lay it before our readers next week, A, hill, brought 


in order that the people may understand the 


He says, in his remarks, that he objects to for- 
eigners moulding and forming the institutions 


Mr. Giddings then proceeded to review, se- 
riatim, the accusations made against himself, 
yesterday, by Mr. Smith. He pronounced each 
allegation false, and quoted from the record in 
each instance to prove it 80. 

Our limits preclude the possibility of our 
iving even an outline of this speech to-day. 
t was not wanting in earnestness and energy, 
nor in the expression of indignation and scorn. 

Mr. Smith was replying to Mr, Giddings 
when our paper went to press. 


‘“The first Legislature may decide the ques- 
tion of Slavery forever in these Territories, 
(Nebraska and Kansas.) and decide as to the 
right of the people of one half of the States of 


A correspondent of the Missouri Republi- 
can, ® journal favorable to the Nebraska bill, 


“y trict tructionist. 
thus speaks of Mr. Atchison’s support of this ss cement ogee aimee 


a strict construction of our Constitution onjthis 
and all other subjects. This bill, I believe, is 
in direct opposition to the Constitution—I be- 
lieve it is an iniquitous measure. 
ple of the State say they want slavery, I am 
willing, but I want it done open and above- 
board; this bill is kind of going behind the 
curtain ; it is a deception to be practiced on the 
I shall continue to sustain the Consti- 
tution I swore to sup 
shall vote against t 
may come up.” 
Whether it will pass the Senate remains to 


“Atchison addressed the Senate with great 
earnestness and ability on the same side of the 
question. He contended that the admission of 
unnaturslized foreigners to vote would over- 
come the yoice of American settlers, and ban- 
ish Slavery before Southern men could have a 
fair expression of the popular feeling on the 
subject. The first yoto was of the groatest im- 
portance. It would decide the whole quostion. 
He wished that issue to be left to American 
citizens, and not to persons having no stake in 
the country. The amendment was adopted— 


Senate, Monday, May 1, 1854. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the Governor of Rhode Island, 
enclosing a copy of an act of the Legislature 
of that State, by which the condemnation and 
sentence imposed upon Thomas Wilson Dorr, 
for alleged treason, was reversed and annulled. 
Laid on the table. 

Messrs. Toucsy, Jones of Tennessee, and 
Cooper, presented memorials in favor of secu- 
ring freedom of religious worship and right of 
sepulture to all Americans in foreign countries. 

Mr. Toucey presented two memorials from 
citizens of Connecticut, praying that a duty of 
forty per cent. on imported segars be imposed. 

essrs. Hamlin and Smith respectively sta- 
ting that they would be absent from the city 
for some time, they were severally excused 
from serving on the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. Sumner presented a memorial from cit- 
izens of New York, irrespective of party, pray- 
ing that the Missouri Compromise be not re- 


rt when I came here. I 
bill in every shape it 





Wasuineton Territory.—Accounts haye 
been received to the 12th. The Territorial 
Legislature convened on the 6th. Mr. Conasha 
was elected Speaker of the Council, and Mr. 
Chenowith Speaker to the House. The Sno- 
howish Indians, near Cape Flattery, had killed 
an engineer by the name of Young, and Dr. 
Cherry, and had lost nine of their tribe in s 
fight. There was a gcod deal of apprehension 
felt at Olympia. Governor Stevens was taking 
energotic measures to prevent further difficulty, 
and he is one upon whose courage, wisdem, and 
energy, reliance may be placed. 


Messrs. Dodge and Jones must be judged by 


Much ado is made in this eleotioneering 
document about the following statement of 


“T abhor the sentiment announced by Sena- 
ter Butler, that Iowa would be more prosper- 
ous with the institution of Slavery than with 
her industrious and patriotic German popula- 


The writer of the document grows indig- 
nant, and summons Senator Butler to the 
stand. The patriotic Senators from lows, soan- 
dalized by such an untruth, address the 
Senator from South Carolina a letter, in 


Chase presented the memorial of nu- 
merous converts to the doctrine of non-inter- 
vention, resident in Morgan county, Ohio, pray- 
ing that Congress would fully carry out that 
doctrine, by repealing the Missouri Compro- 
mise, Fogitive Slave.Law, and ail other laws 
on the subject of Slavery now in force in the 
Territories of the United States and in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Slidell submitted a rezolution, direoting 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to inquire. 
into the expediency of authorizing the Presi- 
dent, at any time during the recess of Con- 
grese, to suspend the two acts of Congress 
providing punishments against persons who fit 
out and leave in expeditions against the teryi- 
tories of foreign nations, 

Mr. S..then read extracts from British dip- 
lomatic correspondence and documents, to show 
a concerted design, on the part of England, 
France, and Spain, to Africanize Cubs, in case 
the latter should be unable to retain posses- 
sion of the island. 

In the course of his remarks, he referred to 
the duel between the American and French 
in Spain, and to the active agency 
of Lord Howden, the British Minister, in be- 
half of and in support of the French Minister. 
He proceeded also to show, by various ciroum- 
ees, that the -diselaimer made b 
Howden, in his letter to Mr. Corbin, of Vir- 
ginia, of any design by Great Britain to Afri- 
canize Cuba, was insincere and untrue. 

He gave many details of the contemplated 
apprentice system, by which the island was to 
be filled with Africans and others, and com- 
mented at length on their barbarity. He re- 
ferred to public documents, and private assur- 
ances from citizens of Cuba, to show that it is 
now positively the design of the authorities 
te the slaves, &o. 

He said that, in the present war in Europe, 
he saw ‘no room for any active sympath 
tween the Russian an 

ved altogether the unwarranted 

. Spence; but, if that war resul 
triumph of the allied Powers, that triumph 
would forever stop the advance of free princi- 





. Opentne or THE CenTRAL OnI0 Rai.Roap. 
The Central Ohio Railroad was opened on 
Wednesday, with appropriate ooremonics, to 
Cambridge, Ohio, a distance of twenty-five miles 
east of Zanesville, and the cars are running 
time daily. This opening leaves but twenty- 
five miles to bo finished, to connect with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the work cn 
which is progressing rapidly. The timo fixed 
for the completion is the latter part of tho 
month of August, when Baltimore will have 
direct railroad communication with Cincin- 
nati, by way of Wheeling. 


“We enclose herewith a copy of the Des 
Moines Valley Whig, containing a circular let- 
a by | ere W. Grimes, Esq., the 

Whig candidate for Governor of our State, ‘to 
the people of lowa,’ and we take leave respect- 
fully to call your attention to a statement 
therein. It is in these words: ‘And I abhor 
the sentiment announced by Senator Butler, 
that Iowa would be more prosperous with the 
institution of Slavery than with her industri- 
ous and patriotic German population.’ Again, 
Mr. Grimes says: ‘In the boastfulness of anti- 
cipated triumph, the citizens of lowa have been 
told by a Southern Senator—alluding to you— 
how much better would be the condition of our 
State with negro slaves than with our foreign 
population” We ask if you ever uttered the 
sentiment ascribed to you by Mr. Grimes, or 
which ig could be fairly 





The steamer Texas has arrived at New Or- 
leans, from Vera Cruz, bringing dates from the 
city of Mexico to the 18th instant. 

A great battle had ocourred between the 
forces of Santa Anna and Alvaros, in which 
the latter were defeated. 

Ti is reported that the fifty-one persons re- 
cently arrested in the schooner Ariti, near San 
Blas, for landing without a passport, had been 
carried, heavily chained, to the capital. 

Among the prisoners tgken at San Blas are 
said to be twenty ‘native-born Americans, 
twelve adopted citizens, and four Englishmen. 


To which Mr. Butler promptly replies as fol- 


“The remarks of Mr. G., so far as they are 
psig to myeelf, aro we without found- 
ation. em a3 & sample 
of the others. Mr. G. says: ‘I abhor tho 
statement announced by Senator Butler, that 
Towa would be more prosperous with the institu- 





Tue Russtan Japan Figet axp THE Brir- 
1sH Cavisrrs —Oar recent advices from China 
squadron in those waters 
was only waiting the announcement there that 
war had been declared, to at oncesweep down 
pon the Russian Japan fleet, and 
h belligerent Powers are 
_— to exercise much courtesy 
each other, or to omit any opportu- 
ing each other by 


be an ungracious 


state that the British 


tion of Slavery than with her industrious and 
patriotic German po ion.” 1 have never 
‘said anything which would authorize euch a 
cma apd) iakitoalt Geen thet this 
gentleman has indulged more in the license of 


there to emanci 






















the Turk; he disap- 
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;| Under these circumstancer, he was for allow- 

ing the American People, whenever the Cu- 
bans rose to throw off their oppressi 
free to extend to them all the aid, sympathy, | 
ble. For this reason, he was 
President the right 


for allo: 
‘the laws, whenever th 
















the damages are laid at $20,000. 
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¢ Indian Appropriation bill. 


House of Representatives, May 1, 1854. 


Rogue River Valley, together with the cost of 


supplies, &c.; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Skelton asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to enable him to introduce a bill for 
the better protection of the lives of “mariners 
upon the coast of New Jersey—a measure now 
80 manifestly needed. 


Mr. Richardson. The gentleman from New 


Jerésy once objected to an offort of mine under 


like cireumstances—— 
Mr. Skelton. The gentleman is mistaken. 
Mr. Richardson. And I have been looking 
for°en opportunity to repay him, and now I 


have it. 


Mr. Banks asked the consent of the House, to 
ensble him to present a resolution authorizing 


the appointment of a special committee to con- 
sider the application of J. S.. Richardson, of 
Massachusetts, asking for the assistance of the 


Government to enable him to make an experi- 


ment, upon an extended soale, of his atmo- 
spheric telegraph for the transmission of letters, 
packager, &c. 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee. 1 object. 
Mr. Banks. The gentloman will under- 


stand——. 


Mr. Jones. The Government has not been 
organized for the purpose of making experi- 
ments of any kind. 

Mr. Richardson called for the special order, 
which was announced to be the taking of the 
yeas and nays on the final passage of a bill 


making appropriations for the construction of 


certain roads in New Mexico. 
Tho yeas and nays were accordingly taken, 
and the result was as follows—yeas 73, nays 59. 
[This bill appropriates $20,000 for the oon- 


struction of roads, and $12,000 for sinking 


wells, &o.] 

Mr. Bayly, by consent, presented two reso- 
lutions, asking the President to communicate 
to this House copies of any correspondence 


between our Government and Governments of 


Europe relating to the rights of neutrals upon 
the high seas, during a state of war; and also 
copies of the instructions eent to our diplomatic 
agents abroad in relation to Cuba. 


The House, at one o'clock, resclved itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of 


the Union, and entered upon the consideration 
of a bill making further appropriations, for 
continuing the construction of roads in the 


Territory of Minnesota, in accordance with 


the estimates made by the War Department ; 


which, after undergoing some amendment, was 


ordered to be reported to the House. 


A bill to provide for the extinguishment of 


the title of the Chippewa Indians to the lands 
owned and claimed by them in the Territory 
of Minnesota and State of Wisconsin, and for 
their domestication and civilization, was also 
considered. 

Mr. Orr stated that it proposes a new prin- 
ciple in our intercourse with the Indians. 
The people of Minnesota had suggested it, and 
atked for its adoption. It proposes the pur- 
chase of all the lands owned by the Indians, ex- 
cept eighty acres to each male adult. The object 
is to induce their residence among the whites, 
as they have proved themselves desirable as 
menisls. The eighty acres are to be inaliona- 
ble, and the ennuities due them are required 
to be paid in goods in part, and in part in 
erecting cabins for them. 

Mr. Orr thought the system would work 


well. Removing tho Indians farther West, and 
paying them money, has been pernicious, and 


fruitless of good. 

Tho Territory embraces a wide copper region. 
The canal and the Falls of Sault Ste. Mario is 
developing it. The Government must move 
promptly to save the Indians from speealators. 

The area proposed to be protected is proba- 
bly fifty miles equare. 

Mr. Rice. Twenty-five millions of acres. 

Mr. Houston asked if this law was to bo 
binding on the President in making 2 treaty. 

Mr. Orr said no. It was intended to be ad- 
virory. 

[The bill also provides that the payments to 
these Indians under existing treaties shall be 
made to them, with their consent, in the man- 
ner prescribed in this bill.] 





NEWS FROM EUROPE. 
The steamer Arabia arrived at Halifax #ts- 


terday, bringing Liverpool dates to the 15th of 


April. The Pacific arrived out on the 14th. 
The Glasgow was in the Clyde, disabled. 
Nothing had been heard of the City of Glas- 


ow. 

7 The Arabia passed the Africa on the 16th, 
and on the evening of the 19th fell in with the 
brig Hannab, of White Haven, in a sinking 
condition, having on board the crew of the brig 
Helen, of Liverpool, foundered at sea. Took 
off both crews. 


Cotton and breadstuffs had slightly ad- 


vanced, 

Advices from the Baltic, to April 12th, state 
that three American ships were somewhere in 
the Baltic, with stores for the Russians, and an 
English steamer was despatched for them. 

Tho whole allied fleet was inthe Black Sea, 
near Varna. All the marines of the fleet were 
to be landed to protest that place. 

Admiral Dundas had signalized his cruisers 
to take from and destroy everything belonging 
to Russia. His fleet was in communication 
with the Turkish land force. 

On the 30th of March, an important sally 
was made on Kalafat, and a sanguinary on- 
counter of four hours occurred. The Russians 
were routed, with great loss, and pursued a 
considerable distance. 

The British war steamer Cyolops arrived at 
Malta on the 7th, bringing important news. 
The Turks in the Dorbrudscha, after the Rus- 
sians crossed the Danube, purposely left a free 
passage for them to Hirsova, and then attacked 
them in the rear. 2 

After a hard fight, one half the Russians 
were out to pieces, and the other half recross- 
ed the Danube. The Turks had evacuated 
Chernavoda, which was razed by the Russians. 
It was also etated, no date, that 30,000 Rus- 
sians had crossed at Galatz, without opposition. 
All the accounts are very confused. 


Two English vessels on the Danube, filled’ 


with grain, had been fired into by the Rus- 
sians, and one sunk. 

St. Petersburgh was illuminated, and a Te 
Deum sung, on the receipt of the news of the 
passage of the Danube. 

The Greek insurrection makes no progress. 


f}| An Austrian note of remonstrance has been 


forwarded:to Athens. 

Tn Great. Britain, everything was dull, on 
account of the Easter holydays. Parliament 
barrie at Sit Richard Amikutg and Admiral 

eral Sir Ri i an i 
Lowe are both dead. u 
The employers at Stockport had notified the 


| Operatives that the advanced wages given last 


t must be withdrawn. A strike was an- 
Z ee Mr. Soulé had received in- 
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_ Sr. Ayrsony, Mr 


To the Editor of the National pe 
Mayhap your readers will be interested to 
ga asional intimatiens concerning life 
in the far Northwegt. The latitude of our Ter- 
i to the supposition that it 
must be “terribly cold away up here,” espe- 
cially in winter. [ have spent several winters 
in Northern Ohio, and many morein New Eng- 
land, and have just passed my third winter in 
Mi The mercury certainly sinks soy- 
lower than I have ever seen it 
elseewhore; but, for all that, the sensible cold is 
less,here than in the parts above mentioned, 
there being fewor changes, a drier atmosphere, 
and less raw, windy weather. We have no 
January thaw, no winter rains, nor any gen- 
eral interruption of winter weather, from the 
20th of November to the 10th of March, The 
amount of snow is sufficient to make excellent 
sleighing, and right merrily is it improved. 

One thing may seem incredible. 
of several frosts in [linois, 200 miles south of 
us, before we have any here. 
true for three years in succession. 
the lighter and warmer character of the soil 
here may help to account for it. 

The opening of navigation on the Miesissippi 
is somewhat retarded by the ico in Lake Pepin. 
This spring, the first boat passed through 
lake, on ita ‘way from St. Paul to Galena, on 
the 6th of April. Boats are now running reg- 
ularly, and almost daily, in both directions. 
Some of a smaller order run on the Minnesota 
river, and one plies between the Falls of St. 
Anthony and Sauk Rapids, a point 90 miles 
farther up the Mississippi. 

Minnesota is not being peopled so rapidly as 
were some other parts of the West—partly be- 
cause people shiver at the idea of coming so far 
north, and partly because immigration is divi- 
ded more, and diverted to so many different 
points along the frontier. But yet this Terri- 
tory is receiving s fair share of settlers; and 
the prospect is that more are coming this sea- 
Every day 1 see loaded 
wagons passing up the river, or over it; and 
every boat brings along the candidates for pio- 
neer: life, most of whom will stay, and help to 
lay the foundation for a great and noble Com- 


go hese April 18, 1854. 
should. the subject come 

announces positive 
and defensive, h 

and England, indépondent of treati 


‘India and China.—We have Shanghai dates 
to the 17th of February, and Hong Kong to 


- A Russian war steamer had arrived at 
Shanghai, from Nangasaki, on the 10th, and re- 
turned on the 11th, bringing intelligence that 
the Emperor had consented to negotiate, and 
had sent his ministers to treat with the Russian 
Admiral.’ They had aleo treated the Russian 
Admiral to a banquet. The Japanese Ambas- 
sadors announce that Japan will open her ports, 
but will require time. 

The American squadron had not arrived at 
Nangataki when the Russian steamer left. 

No political news from Canton. Trade was 
going on as usual. 

A discovery of gold in Ceylon is reported 
near Colombo. Insurrectionary fighting was 
going on in the Persian territories. 


“irrival of the Pacific—Four Days Later 


\ ‘Senate then resumed the consideration 


New York, May 1.—The steamer Pacific 
arrived here this morning, bringing Liver 
dates to Wednesday, April 19. 


Cotton is regarded firmer, with a slight ad- 
vance ; sales during the last three days, 21,000 
bales. Flour is firmer, and adyanced one or 
two shillings. Wheat has advanced three 
Corn has declined one shil- 
ling per quarter. Tallow is declining. Lard 
is quoted at fifty-two shillings. Pork is dull, 
and plenty in the market. 


pence per bushel. 


The money market 
Consols have declined—closing at 
871g. American stocks firm, Coffee, sugar, 
and molasses, dull. Tobaccoin steady demand. 
Naval stores firm. 

Political-and War News.—No fighting has 
taken place on the Danube worthy of note, 
and affairs in that direction remain about as 


son than ever Hefore. 


A despatch from Copenhagen states that an 
English frigate had arrived, with several Rus- 
sian prizes, and a number of prisoners. 

Sir Charles Napier had captured several 
vessels loaded with contraband goods. 

A permanent camp of 10,000 mon had been 
decided upon at Toulon. 

“The combined fleets were seen off Odeesa, in 
the northeast corner of the Black Sea, April 1. 

The inhabitants of Odessa, 2 Russian city, 
were greatly alarmed at the sight of the com- 
bined fleet of the enemy, and fled the city. 

Omer Pasha has been instructed not to un- 
dertake any important operations until the ar- 
rival of the auxiliaries. 

These instructions were given by Lord Red- 
cliffe, not a military man, and will tend to 
prevent Omer Pasha taking advantage of cir- 
cumstances, and making an attack, which 
many timés would be the best defence. 
will not be allowed to prevent the progress of 
the Russians by pushing his forces through the 
weak centre of the enemy’s line, and marching 
upon Bucharest. 

The British troops were landed at Varna 
the 24th, and the vessels bearing them were 
said to have proceeded to blockade Sebastopol. 

An army of 20,000 Russians is stationed 
about Odessa, and the city is otherwise well 
fortified and well prepared for defence. 

The Rassian troops, it is stated, are still 
crossing the River Danube in great numbers, 
and are ocoupying a position in Dobrodga, a 
peninsula, formed by the Danube on the north 
and west, and by the Black Sea on the east, 
and north of a line from Kusteridge, on the 
Black Soa, to Chernoode, on the Danube. 

South of the line now occupied by the Rus- 
sians, are the lakes and the morasses of the 
Karasu, the Trajan wall, (refitted for defence 
on the points of passage.) the fortress of Kust- 
eridge, and the allied fleets on their flank, in 


Our population, of course, is mixed. We have 
Swedes, not a few ; Irish and Canadian Frenc 
respecting whose priest-ridden superstition 
could tell you some hard stories; Germans, 
many of whom make good citizens, and many 
.of whom understand the qualities of lager beer 
better than they do the principles of seli-goy- 
ernment; and a still larger number from all 
parts of the Union, who form the ¢ontrolling 
element in society and in businoss, a8 well as in 


Newspapers, we abound in them, and expect 
to “abound more and more.” Four dailies are 
about to be etarted in St. Paul, and an addi- 
tional weekly, which will make six published 
there and here. 

The amount of pine timber cut. during the 
past winter is rather less than usual, though it 
will hardly fall short of 30,000,000 feet. 
mostly manufactured here, and at mills on the 


But agriculture is the chief material interest 
of Minnesota, and is beginning to be apprecia- 
ted as such. The farmers are organizing county 
societies, appointing committees for analyzing 
the soil, &c., establishing agencies for the sale 
of the most approved implements of husbandry, 
inquiring after better breods of stock, and, not 
least, extending a liberal patronege to agricul- 
These intelligent, industrious 
independent farmers, are the men to make a 
State, and are the true sources of its woalth. 

We, too, have had aa anti-Nebraska-Bill 
meeting; and men of all parties agreed. in. the 
opinion that the repeal of the Missouri:Com- 
promise could be meant for no other purpose 
than to remove an obstacle from the pathway 
of slavery, and prompted by no other motive 
than treachery to freedom. The meeting ad- 
journed toa eubsequent date, to hearan address 
on the subject, from one of our citizens, at the 
close of which it was unanimously 

Resolved, That we regard it as the true poli- 
cy and solemn duty of the Federal Government 
to exclude slavery from all territory under its 


It is believed that Omer Pasha is concen- 
trating the bulk of his forces in front of the 
position taken by the Russidhs. 

It is believed to be the intention of the Rus- 
sians to push forward south of the Danube, 
beyond the position above mentioned, in the 
direction in which they expoct the French and 
English army, and to fortify all the positions 
which may obstruct the advgnce of the allied 


That sounds very much like Pittsburgh ; but 
1 suppose the Whigs and Democrats who voted 
so promptly and enthusiastically for such a 
resolution hardly realized that they were yirtu- 
ally endorsing the sentiments of that -“ Free- 
Soil Faction” which their leaders and presses 
have taught them to despise. 

[have many more matters of which to speak, 
but will exercise a little modesty, if, indeed, it 
be not already too late. 


The Turks effected the passage of the Dan- 
ube in grand style, on the 27th ultimo, at Sim- 
netza; most of the inhabitants fled to Bucha- 
The place where the Turks crossed is 
west of the position occupied by the Russians, 

Another battle had been gained by the Cir- 
cassians. over the Ruesians, in which the latter 
were repulsed with terrible slaughter. 

The Czar had ordered.that all the pilots and 
men capable of bearing arms, remove from 


For the National Era. 
A CORRECTION, 


I observed in the Era, of April 13th, an ex- 
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"New York, April, 27.1854.” 


~ Ib was ordered to be inserted on the minutes. 
Mr. McCallen handed in the credential pa- 


per of the delegates from the “Farrer Demo- 


cratic Leacue” of the city. The. Hon. 
J, P§ Hale and John McCullen, Esq., were 


as delegates. They were received with 


acclamation, 


Owing to the continued storm of the evening, 


the members presont were few, and did not 
feel justified in taking any vory dicided action. 


It was resolved that the question of a division 


of the general body into two business sections 
be brought forward at the next meeting. The 
Object of this is to have one section to attend 
to State matters, and the other to questions of 


Federal policy, and that the business of the 
Union be thus alternated. 

Doctor Dulon wished the copies of the rules 
of the united body be taken by, the delegates, 
and, submitted to their constituents, for the 
better understanding of the question. 

It was carried, and the meeting edjouracd 
for a fortnight. 





Markets. 
Battimorr, May 1.—Flour—sales of 800 


bartels of Howard Street and City Mills, be- 


fore the steamer’s news was received, at $8.25 - 
afterwards held higher. Wheat—before tho 
ne-vs, Sales of 7.000 bushels of white, at $2.05 
& $208; red at $2.00 9° $203. Corn—before 
the news, sales of 13,000 bushels, white at 73 
& 75 cents; yellow at 76.877 cents. Oate— 


sales of 3,000 bushels at 48 a 55 cente. Other 


articles unchanged. No sales since news. 
New York, May 1.—Fiour—gales of 3,000 

bbls, at 121¢ in advance. Wheat held higher. 

Corn—sales of 25,000 mixed, at 82; yellow, at 


84 to 85. Cotton firmer. Stocks firmer. 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN AND FOR- 


¥IGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The Executive Committeo invite the mombers and 
friends of the Society, all tho friends of immediate 
emancipation, and the public generally, to attend a 
Public Meeting at the Broadway Tebornacle, on 
Wednesday evening, May 10. 

The services will commence at seven o'clock. Ad- 


dresaes by several distinguished speakers. Also, ap- 
propriate music, WILLIAM JAY, 


LEWIS TAPPAN, 
WILLIAM E. WHITING, 
ad D. M. GRAHAM, 
8. EH. CORNISH, 
Com. of Arrangements. 


CHERRY PROTORAL. 


0S We have departed from our usual zule in re- 





gard to the advertising of Medicines, in admitting 
the notice of the Cherry Pectoral to our columns. It 
is not a patent medicine, but one, the eontents of 
which are well known to the medical profession, which 
has proved highly beneficial in the case of a number 
of our acquaintances, who were seriously afflicted 
with pulmonary complaints. Some of ourmost skillful 
and eminent physicians recommend it to their pa- 
tients in their regular practice, and we feel that we 
are conferring a favor upon the public by making 
known its virtues —Loutswille Ch. Advocate. 





: LIVER COMPLAINT. 
OS This dangerous ‘and often fata! disease Bad 


long bafiied the skill of the most eminent physicians, 
when the discovery of Dr. McLane’s Liver Pills solyed « 
the difficulty, and presented to'the world the great. 
Specific for that complicated malady, which has at- 
tained such widely spread celebrity for its certainty 
of cure. This successful remedy was the result of 
many years’ study, in which the symptoms were nar- ~ 
rowly observed, and are thus described by the Doo* 
tor himself: F 


““ Symptoms of a Diseased Taiver-—Pain in the 


right side, and sometimes in the left, under the edge 
of the ribe—the patient being rarely able.tolie on the 
left ; pain sometimes under tie shoulder-blade, fre- 
quently extending to the top of the shoulder—often 
mistaken for rheamatism in the arm; sickness: of 
stomach, and loss of appetite; bowels mostly costive, 
but sometimes alternate with lax ; dull, heavy senga- 
tion in the back part of the head; loss of memory, 
with uneasiness of having neglected something ; some- 
times dry cough; weariness and debility; nervous 
irritability; feet cold or burning, and prickly sensa- 
tion of skin; low spirits, lnssitude, with’ disinclina- 
tion to exercise, although satisfied it would be ben- 
eficial.. In fact, patient distrusts every remedy,” 


Have you any or all of these symptoms? If so, 


you will find a certain remedy in Dr. McLane’s Pills. 


OS Purchasers will be careful to ask for Dr. Mo- 


LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, and take 
none else. 
Liver Pills, now bofore the public. 


There are other Pills, purporting to be 


Dr. McLano’s Liver Pills, also his celebrated Ver- 


mifage, can now be had at all respectable Drag Stores 
in the United States and Canada. 42 
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tract from a letter, dated “Lahaska, (Bucks 
Co.,) Pa., March 18, 1854,” in which the writer 
says: “ We have three English papers publish- 
ed at Doylestown—two Democratic, and one 
Whig. The Organ is mum, not daring to utter 
a sentiment, either pro or con. i 
not much better, although it did 


the islands to the main land of Finland; also, 
to burn all the ships and boats, 
system of defence has been adopted ell along 
the shore of the Black Sea. 

No pitched battle had occurred on the Dan- 
ube, up to the 9th of April; but much can- 


tion healthy, and tho Office in goo 
condition. 
his line of business. 
the Office of the National Era. April 27. 


FOR SALE? 
NEWSPAPER and Job Office in Northern Ii. 
nois, situated on tho gm p River. Loca- 
and prospering 
The present proprictor wishes to change 
For further particulars, address 





nonading had been going on from March 30th | Seward’s speech. The Spy, an Independent 


Democratic paper, is out in thunder tones 
The above is intended to 
convey the idea that the Democrats (so called) 
of Backs county, as a body, are more decided 
opponents of the Nebraska bill than the Whigs, 
and is a misrepresentation of facts, and does 
injustice to both the political organs here. The 
author of the letter has either not bean well 
informed in the premises, or he has wilfully 
falsified the course of those papers in regard to 
The Doylestown Democrat 
has, times and again, published speeches, ex- 
tracts, and editorials, in favor of the bill, and 
not an article sgainst it; while, on the contrary, 
encer (the Whig organ) has as fre- 
lished speeches, extracts, and edito- 
rials, in opposition to the infamous bill. Yet 
the author of said letter considers the Demo- 


Grand Duke Constantine had assumed the 
command of the Ru@sian fleet, 
Lord Raglan left Paris for Marseilles cn 


against the bill.” 


Sulina, the mouth of the Danube was siiil 


Varna, on the Black sea, garrisoned with 
only a force of 6,000:men, has asked reinforce- 
ments from the ficet. . 

It is believed that the garrison will be rein- 
forced by the English and French troops which 
have arrived at Gallipolis, who will be ordered 


the Nebraska bill. 


The combat at Matchen was of very san- 
inary character; three Russian and three 
ptian battalions remained dead on the field. 
The Czar highly complimented Prince Gortz- 


DESPOTISM IN AMERICA, 
BY RICHARD HILDRETH, ESQ, 


Author of “ History of the United States” “ The 


E. 
published ten years since. Lt ia a most timely publi 
cation, showing, as it does, in A manner not to he 


gainsayed, the ro; 
eroachments of 


White Slave,” &., $c, 


HIS is a. new edition, very mach enlarged, and 
brought down to. the present time. of» work 


gulgy, systematic, and constant en- 


THE SLAVE POWER, 


From the adoption of the Constitution to 


THE NEBRASKA INIQUITY. 


Reader, would you know what despotism may oxist 


undor the Stars and Stripes of a Republic, peruse 
with care this masterly work. 


Published by JOHN P.JEWETT & CO., Boston; 


JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. April 27-—3t 





chakoff for having effected the passage of the | ¢rat “mum,”-and-the Intelligencer “not much 


better.” If you had safficient space to publish 
them, I could furnish you with a number of 
extracts in favor of my assertions; and I can 
further say, that I believe the Democrat, by the 
course it pursues on the Nebraska question, 
entirely misrepresents three-fourths of the sen- 
timent of the party, while the Intelligencer ex- 
presses tho views of nine-tenths of the Whig 
party of old Bucks. . In order that correct in- 
formation may be promulgated through 


Greece. —The Greek insurrection was nearly 


The Greeks were defeated at Orniro with a 
loss of five hundred, The utmost division pre- 
vails among the leaders, who have begun the 


tions of the r 
ready introduced into the leading sehools of the Union. 
Fine edition, price $1; cheap edition, 50 cents. Sent 


_ . free of mailo ipt of publish ice. A 
The expulsion of the Greeks from Constanti- - % "ROKER a Wakeos oe 


nople continued; but the Roman Catholic 
Greek subjects of the Porte were allowed to 


FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES SOLD! 
PETERSON’S FAMILIAR SCIENCE, 
FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 


2 dg most valuable work explains scientifically, 


but in the simplest Jangu age, two thousand ques- 





of life. It is al- 


T B..PE N & CO., 
Publishers, 124 Arch'st., Philadelphia. 
Oléfgymen, Schools, and Book Agents, ailow- 


oo Oler a 
ed & vory liberal discount. April 27—3t 





Era, 1 wish you'to publish this communication. 
Oxford Valley, Bucks Co. P 
April 22, 1854. 


Austria and Prussia. Austria and Prussia 
still remain neutral. 
x of Austria, in his negotiations 
with Prussia, persists om having full liberty of 
action against Russia, should circumstances 
render it necessary. 

The King of Prussia refyses to assent to a 
treaty, unless Austria will not make any move- 
ment without first consulting him and obtain- 





CONVENTION OF DELEGATES FROM LIBERAL 


size is eee quarto 
Fashion sone, is printed on superb paper of the 


A meeting of the delegates and members of 2 oe 
finest manufac fusely iiustrated w 
over. One "Handed acta: 


the above society—which is composed of Ger- 
man, French and other democratic bodies— 
was held at Pythagoras Hall last evening. 

Dr. Aschenbrenner took the chair. 


ngland and France-—England and France op 
Senor Toles, with the Cuban delegation, at- 


continue to make immense warlike prepara- 
ed by the steamer. No. 1 was issued on Ji 


1854, Rode 
It is by far the poet Fashion Rook issued » 
country. We cor recommend it.— 
mes Takes the fphest rank among all journals of 
ite clags.—NV. Y. Tridune. This isa sa — 
Boston Tignaete. This the best record of the fash- 
ions now published.—Sunday Times, P, S 

It eontains ail the newest , and a 


tions. 

The Queen of England had issued e procla- | received 
mation fur a day of general humiliation, fast-, 
ing, aeh.nes yes, that the arms of Great Brit- 
ain and France may. be blessed in her war 


is stated that a abe? of alliance, offensive 


resident, Senor Tolen 
Re aiden: 

e have the honor to 
of the C ban Demo- 


before you as de 
Poder gy 


izena, the A: 
n to join this 












NEW LADIES’ FASHION BOOK. 
RANK LESLIW’S Ladies’, Gazette of Paris, Lon- 
don, and New York Fashions. Published on tho 


first of every month, containing all the Newest Fasb- 
oa in every department of Ladies’ and Children’s 


ostume, Jewelry, Ornaments, Furniture, &c. The 
being twice the sizeof tho Paris 


Engravings; in 1 ion to 


which, each part. will contain a ‘spl 4 Colored 
Plate, alone Bs ingen than the a eharged for 
the whole “Arrangements have been 
in Paris, reby the Nowest Fashions wi 

tended, presented their credentials, and were | this work 

with acclamation. They wore rosettes 
on the left breast, having the “Lone Star” 
worked in silver in the centre. 

At the request of the P 
read the followi 
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from that quarter. It comes fre 
“and under the A ration of a Presi 
elected from a free ' ; and under that 
' of ita,origin, | deemed , 
i what the members of 
had to say to it. It was a 
their own ranks, to give up their h 
slavery Compromise of 1820 ; and if they chose 
to do so, I did not see how 










could refuse to. acespt it. It was a freo State | gti 


question ; and the members from the free States 
were the majority, and could do as they pleas- 


ed. Sols of, waiting to see their 
but without the slightest fatention of 
governed by it. I had my own convictions 
right and daty, and meant to act 

I had — into political life apo 

romise. stood it a 

aaa and ineaacd to stead ‘upon. it to the 
end—soli and alone, if need be; but pre- 
ferring company to solitude, and not doubtin; 
for an instant. what the result was to be. 


I have said that this bill comes into Congress 


under the Administration of a free Stato..resi- 


dent; but Ido noémean to say, or somapred ed wi 


by that remark, that the President 
bill. [ know nothing of his dis ion ta 
it; and if I did, I should not it 





It would be unparliameniary, and “a breach of 


the privileges of this House to do so, The Pres- 
ident’s opinions can only be maze known to 
us by himself, in a yee og in writing. In 
that way it is his right often his duty, to 
communigate with us. And in that way there 
is no room for mistake in citing his opinions; no 
room for an unauthorized use of his name; no 
room for the imputation of contradictory opin- 
ions to him; snd in that way he becomes re- | 
_ sponsible to the American people for the opin- 
ions he may deliver. All other modes of com- 
munication are forbid to as tending to an 
undue and unconstitutional interference with 
the freedom of legislation. It is not bribery 
alone attempted upon & member which con- 
—— ® breach of the previleges of this House. 
t is any attempt to operate upon a member's 
vote by any consideration of hope or fear, favor 
cr affection, prospect of reward or dread of 
punishment. This is parliamentfry law, as 
old as English Parliaments, constantly main- 
tained by the British House of Commons, and 
lately declared in @ most si manner. It 
was during the reign of our old master, George 
the Third, and in the famouscase of Mr. Fox’s 
East India bill. A report was spread in Par- 
‘Tiament by one of the lords of the bed cham- 
ber, that the King was opposed to the bill ; 
that he wished it defeated; and had said*that 
he would consider any member his enemy who 
should vote for it. The House of Commons 
took fire at this report, and immediately re- 
solved : 

“That to re any opinion, or — 
opinion, of his Majesty, — any bill depend- 
ing in either House of Parliament, is a high 
crime and misdemeanor, derogat to the 
honor of the Crown, a breach of the fandamen- 
tal privileges of Parliament, and subversive of 
the Constitution of the country.” oF 

This resolve was adopted in a fall House, by 

' ® majority of seventy-three votes, and was only 
prc ary of existing Parliamentary law— 
such as it had existed trom the time that Eng- 
lish counties and boroughs first sent knights of 
the shire and burgesses to represent them in 
the Parliament House.’ It is old English Par- 

‘liamentary law, and is so recorded by Hatsell, 
and all the writers on that law. It is also 
American law, a3 old as our Con ; and as 


auch recorded in Jeforson’s Manoa It ia 
honest law ; and, as such, existent in every hon- 
est. heart. Sir,»the President: of the United 
States can send us no opinions, @xcept in writ- 
ten messages, and no one can rt hi 


: idx his opin- 
Jons. to influence the conduct of members 


ee upon 
8 bill, without becoming obnoxious to the cen- 
sure which the British House of Commons pro- 
nounced upon the lord of the bed chamber, in 
be ease of the King'and the Fox East India 


- 


‘Nor can the President’s Secretaries—his head 
clerks, as Mr. Randolph used to call them—send 
us their opinions on any subject of legislation 
depending before us. They can t, 
and that in writing, on the subjects re to 
them by law or by a vote of the Houses. Non- 
intervention is their duty in relation to out 
legislation ; and if they attempt to intervene in 
any of our business, I must be allowed, for one, 
to repulse the attempt, and to express for it no 
higher degree of respect than that Mr. Barke 
expressed for the opinions of a British Lord 
Chaacellor, delivered to the House of Commons, 
in & case in which he had no concern. Sir, I 
suppose I can be allewed to repeat on this floor 
any degree of comparison or figure of speech 
which Mr. Burke could use on the floor of the 
British House of Commons. Ho was a classic 
speaker, and, besides that, author of a treatise 
on the Sublime and Beautiful; though I do not 
consider the particular figure which I have to 
repeat, although just and’ picturesque in itself, 
to be a perfect illustration of either branch 
his admired treatise, Jt was in reference 


0 
Lord Thurlow, who had intervened in cy 


Jegislative business, contrary to the orater’s 
sense of right and. decency. Mr. Burke re- 
a the intrusive opinion, and declared that 
e did not care three jumps of a louse for it. 
* Sir, I say the same of any opinion which may 
be reported here from our Secretaries, on any 
bill depending before us, and thatin any form 
in which it may come from them—whether as 

& unit or as integers, t» 
Still less do I admit the right of intervention 
in our legislative daties in another class of in- 
‘termeddiers, and who might not be able to 
meddle at all with our business, were it not for 


the ministration of our bounty. I of the 
public printers, who get their daily bread (and 


that buttcred on both sides) by our daily print- 
ing, and who require the Pars abies 
of this Houre, under the instant penalty of po- 
litical damnation, to give in-their adhesion to 
ree bill which they call Administration ; and 
at in every change it may undergo, althou 
more changeable than the mooh. For ee 
class of intermeddlers, I have no P 
law to administer, nor any qi 
Burke tc apply—nothing: Tittle 
read ; the value of which. as iovall 
lies in its moral. It is in Frem 
* Liane et son maitre 9? Ww 
English, signifies The dis ai 
ae %, 


runs thus: rast 
it into his 
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. : . . u y , 
have been settled without a partition of Lou- 
isiana between free and slave soil; and that 
‘partition could not haye been m without 
the addition of the same clause for the recov- 
ery of fugitive claves. Thus, all three Com- 
¢ ises are settlemenis of existing questions, 
and intended to be perpetual. ey are all 
three of equal moral validity. The Constitu- 
tional Compromise is guarded by a higher obli- 
gation, in consequence of its incorporation in 
that instrument; but it no way differs from the 
other two in the circumstances which induced 
it, the policy which guards it,or the cénse- 
quences which would flow frém its abrogation. 
A proposition to destroy the slavery Compro- 
mises in the Constitution, would be an open 
proposition to break up the Uaion; the attempt 
to abrogate the Compromises of 1787 and 1820, 
would oy — attempts to destro to 
mony of the Union, and prepare it for dissolu- 
tion, by ing the confidence and affection 
in which it is founded. ? 

The Missouri romise of 1820 is a con- 
tinuation of the inance of 1787—its ex- 
tension to the since acquired territory west of 
the Mississippi, and no way differing from it, 
either in principle or detail. The Ordinance 
of 1787 divided the thon territory of the Uni- 
ted States about —_ between the free and 
slave States; the Missouri Compromise line did 
the same by the additional territory of the 
United States, as it stocd in 1820; and in both 
cases it was done by act of Congress, and was 
the settlement of a difficulty which was to last 
forever. I consider them both, with their fu- 
gitive slave recovery clauses, and the similar 
clause in the Constitution, as part and parcel 
of the same transaction—different articles in 
the same general settlement. 

The anti-slavery clause in the Ordinance of 
1787, could not have been put in (as was proved 
by its three years’ rejection) without the fugi- 
tive slave recovery clause added to it. The 
Constitution could not have been formed with- 
out the recognition of slavery in the States 
which chose it, and the right of recovering 
slaves fleeing to the free States. The Missouri 
controversy could not have been settled except 


of the Territory of Louisiana; and that pro- 
hibition could not have been obtained withoat 
the right to recover fugitive slaves from the 
part made free. Thus, the three measures are 
one, and the Ordinance of 1787 father to the 
other two. It led to the adoption of the fugi- 
tive. slave clause. in the Constitution, and, we 
may say, to the formation of the Constitution 
itself, which could not have been.adopted with- 
out that clause, and the ‘recognition of slave 
property in which it was founded. This vital 
fact results of itself from the history of the 
ease. In March, of the year 1784, the Virginia 
a jon in the then Con 
ération, headed by Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Mon- 
roe, conveyed the Northwestern Territory to 
the thirteen United States. In the month of 
April ensuing, the organizing mind of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, always bent upon systems and adminis- 
tration, brought in an Ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the Territory sb conveyed, with the 
anti-slayery clause as a part of it, to take effect 
in the year 1800; but without a clause for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves. For want of this 
provision, the anti-slavery clause was opposed 
by the elaveholding States, and rejected; and 
the Ordinance was paseed without it. In July, 
of the year 1787, the Ordinance was remodeled, 
the anti-slavery clause, with the fugitive slave 
recovery clause, as they now stand, were insert- 
ed in it; and in that shape the Ordinance had 
the unanimous vote of every State present— 
eight in the whole—and an equal number of 
slave and free States present. Thus, it is clear 
that the anti-slavery clause in the Ordinance of 
1787 could not have passed without the fugi- 
tive slave reco clause annexed. They were 
inseparable in their birth, and must be so in 
their life; and those who love one must accept 
the other. 

This was done in the month of July, in the 
city of New York, where the Congress of the 
Confederation then sat. ®he National Con- 
vention was sitting at the same time in the 
city of Philadelphia, at work upon the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The two bodies were in con- 
stant communication with each other, and 
some Jeading members (as Mr. Madison and 
General Hamilton) were members of each, 
and attending by turns'in each. The Consti- 
tution was finished in September, and re- 
ceived the fugitive slave recovery clause im- 
m y after its insertion in the Ordinance. 
It was the work of the same hands, and at the 
same time, in both instruments ; and it is well 


| compromise clause in the Ordinance is fathe 
to the compromise clause in the-Constitution ; 
a three. stand before me as founded in 

























‘| maintain unimpaired, because it is “calculated 


by the prohibition of slavery in the upper half 


ess of the Confed- |- 


known that the Constitution could not have 
been formed without that clause. Thus the 


Pia 







has been since, and 
was greater than it’has ever been since. e 
answer is 9 ptory refusal to yield to the 
petition of the people-of wee, ores for a ten 
years’ local suspension of anti-slavery 
clause, “Highly dangerous and inexpedient 
to impair that provision.” Yes, to impair ! 
that is the word ; and it is a refusal to weaken 
or lessen, in the smallest degree, an act which 
the committee calls a “ benevolent and saga- 
cions act;” and which they recommend to 


*to increase the happiness and prosperity of the 
Northwest, and to give strength and security 
to its frontier.” That Congress, and that with- 
out division between North and South, would 
not impair an act ae pact, Stare to 
posterity, not even upon the mistaken applica- 
tion pee present inhabitants. 7 

Bat this was not the end of the petitions. The 
people of Indiana were not satisfied with one 
repulse, They returned. to the charge; and 
four times more, in the course of as many years, 
‘renewed their application for the ten years’ 
suspension of the Ordinance. It was rejected 
each time, and once in the Senate, where the 
North Carolina Senator [Mr. Jesse Franklin] 
was chairman of the committee which mado 
the report against it. Five times, in as many 
years, rejected by Congress; and the rejection 
the more emphatic in some instances because it 
was the reversal by the House of a favorable 
report from a committee. And now, what in- 
habitant of Indiana does not rejoice at the de- 
liverance which the firmness of Con then 
gave them, in spite of the request of its inhab- 
itants fifty years ago * 

Thus, five times in the beginning of this cen- 
tury—five different times, and without any dis- 
tinetion between Northern and Southern mem- 
bers—did Congress refuse to “impair” the 
slavery Compromise of 1787, notwithetanding 
five times asked for by the people of the Terri- 
tory. Oh, squatter sovereignty! where wero 
you then? It was a case for you to have shown 
your head—to have arisen in your might, and 
established your supremacy forever. It was a 
case of a convention of the sovereigns them- 
selves; and neither this convention nor the 
Congress had a dream of their sovereignty. 
The convention petitioned Congress as a ward 
would its guardian, or children under age would 
petition their father; and Congress answered 
like a good guardian, or a good father, that it 
would not give them an evil, although they 
begged for it. Benighted times these, and infi- 
nitely behind the present age. The maro’s 
nest had not then been found in which has 
been laid the marvellous egg out of which has 
been hatched the nondescript fowl, yclept 
“squatter sovereignty.” The illustrious prin- 
ciple of non-intervention had not then been 
invented. The ignoramuses of that day had 
never heard of it, though now to be learned in 
every horn-book; and, I believe, nowhere elee 
but in the horn-books. 

Five times in the beginnirg of this century 
did Congress refuse to impair the slavery Com- 
promise of 1787; and now, in the middle of 
the century, and after thirty years of peaco 
under the Mis3ouri Compromise—the offspring 
and continuation of that of 1787—we are 
called upon, not merely to impair for a sea- 
son, but to destroy forever, a far greater Com- 
promise—extending to far more territory—and 
growing out of necessities far more pressing. 
And how called upon? Not by the inhabit- 
ants—not by any one human being living, or 
expecting to live, on the territory to be affected— 
but upon a motion in Congress—a silent, se- 
sret, limping, halting, creeping, squinting, 
impish motion—conceived in the dark—mid- 
wifed in a committee-room, and sprung upon 
Congress and the country in the style in which 
Guy Fawkes intended to blow up the Parlia- 
ment House, with his five hundred barrels of 
gunpowder, hid in the cellar under the wood. 

My answer to such a motion is to be found 
in the whole volume of my political life. I 
have stood upon the Missouri Compromise for 
above thirty vedrs; and mean to stand upon 
it to the end of my life; and in doing so shall 
act, not only according to my own cherished 
convictions of duty, but according to the often- 
declared convictions of the General Assembly 
of my State. The inviolability of that Com- 
promise line has often been declared by that 
General Assembly; and as late as 1847, in 
these words: 

“ Resolved, That the peace, permanency, and 
welfare of our national Union depend upon a 
strict adherence to tho letter and spirit of the 
eighth section of the act of Congress of the 
United States, entitled, ‘An act to authorize the 
People of the Missouri Territory to form a 
Constitution and State Government, and for the 
admission of such State into the Union on an 
equal footing with the original States, and to 
prohibit Slavery in certain Territories, approv- 
ed March 6, 1820.” 
with an instruction to the Senators, and a re- 
quest to the Representatives in Congress, to 
vote accordingly. 

“The peace, permanency, and welfare of the 
Union depend upon a strict adherence to the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820.” So resolved 
the General Assembly of Missouri es late as 
1847. I believe the Assembly was right then: 
I beliéve it now: and, so believing, shall “ad- 
here” to the Compromise now, as then. 

I should oppose any movement to impair that 
Compromise, made in an open, direct, manly, 
manner: much more shall I oppose it if made 
in a covert, indirect, and unmanly way. The 
bill, or bills before us, undertake to accomplish 
their object without professing it—upon rea- 
sons which are contradictory and unfounded— 
in terms which are ambiguous and inconsist- 
ent—and by throwing on others the nei- 
bility of its own act. It professes not to inter- 
fere. with the sovereign right of the People to 
jor. Tog for themselves; and the vory first line 
of this solemn profession throws upon them a 
horee-load of law, which they have no right to 

or timé to read, or money.to purchase, 

or ability to understand. It throws upon them 
| all the laws of the United States which are 
not locally inapplicable; and that compre- 
hends all that are not specially made for other 
places: also, it gives them the Constitution of 
the United States, but without the privilege of 
voting at Presidential.or Congressional elec- 
tions, or of making their own judiciary. This 
non-interference with a vengeance. A com- 
be buried under a mountain of 
trange law, and covered with a Constitution 
r which they are not to have one single 













Missouri; secondly 
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two distinct parts: first, an abolition of slavery 
in all the ancient Louisiana or _ sent 
, 3 , a vision for 0 
ery of fugitive slaves in the territory mode eo. 
By the omitted extension of this section, both 
these parts are ed. A tract of country 
larger than the old thirteen Atlantic States, 
and bordering a thousand miles on the British 
dominions, is made an asylum for fugitive 
slaves. There will be no law to recover a slave 
from all that vast region. The. constitutional 
provision is limited to States; the provision in 
the act of 1787 is limited to the Northwest 
Territory ; the second part of the Missouri Com- 
promise extended this right to all the territory 
north and west of Missouri; and that being re- 
pealed, that right of recovery is lost. I object 
to this on the part of the State of Missonri— 
the State to be most injured by converting all 
the territory north and west of her, quite out 
to the British line, into an asylum for runaway 
slaves. The blunder cannot be corrected, (at 
least, in the opinion of those who deny the .con- 
stitutional — of Congress to legislate on 
slavery in Territories) by an act of Congress. 
Then comes the reason for excepting the 
Miesouri Compromise from the extefision which 
is given to a mass of laws which are not there, 
and denied to itself which is there. If the rea- 
son had been because it was already there, it 
would have been a logical and comprehensible 
reason ; but that is not the cause assigned ; and 
those which are assigned are actually numer- 
ous and curious, and is of examination. 
First, because it was superseded by certain acts 
of 1850; next, that it is inconsistent with those 
acts; then that it is inoperative; and, finallr, 
that it never was there, being dead in its birth 
under the Constitution, and void from the be- 
ginning. 

Let us look into these reasons, serialim, as 
the lawyers say: and first of supersession. It 
is said that the measures of 1850 superseded 
this Compromise of 1820. If so, why treat it 
now as still existing, and therefore to be 
repealed by an exception in order to get rid of 
it? If it was repealed in 1850, why do it over 
again in 1854? Why kill the dead? But it 
was not supereeded ; but acknowledged and con- 
firmed by every speaker in 1850 that referred 
to the subject, and by every act that mentioned 
it. This being matter of fact, and proven by 
all sorts of testimony—parole, written, and 
record—it had to be given up, (though a test 
of political orthodoxy as long as it stood,) and 
something else put in its place. Thereupon 
supersession was itself su ed by “incon- 
sistent.” Out of the frying-pan into the fire! 
Inconsistent signifies inability to stand togeth- 
er—two things which cannot stand together— 
from con and sisto. Now, what is the fact with 
respect to the Compromises of 1820 and 1850? 
Can they not stand together? And if not, wh 
knock the one down that is already down ? ft 
is now four years since this inability to stand 
together took effect; and how do the two sets 
of measures make out together at the end of 
this time? Perfectly well. They are both on 
their feet—standing bolt upright—and will 
stand so forever, unless Congress knocks one 
or the other of them down. This is fact, 
known to everybody, and admitted by the bili 
itself; for if the first is inconsistent with the 
second, and unable to stand, why all this trou- 
ble to put it down? Why trip up the heels of 
the man already flat of his back on the ground ? 
Then comes another reason—that this compro- 
mise of 1820 is inoperative and void. If so, 
those who are against its operation should be 
content. It is in the very condition they wish 
it—useless powerless, inactive, dead—and no 
bar to the progress of slavery to the North. 
Void is vacant, empty, nothing of it. Now, if 
the line of 36 deg. 30 min. is inoperative and 
void, it is in the condition of a fence pulled 
down, and the rails carried away, and the field 
left open for the stock to enter. But the fence 
is not pulled down yet. The line is not yet 
inoperative and void. It is an existing sub- 
stantive line, alive and operating; and oper- 
ating effectually to bar the progress of slavery 
to the North; and will so cqntinue to operate 
until Congress shall stop its operation. 

Then comes the final reason, that there never 
was apy such line in the world—that it was 
unconstitutional and void—that it had no ex- 
istence from the beginning ; and that it must 
not be repealed by a direct act, for that would 
be to acknowledge its previous existence, and 
to nullify the constitutional argument; and, 
what is more terrible, involve the authors of 
the doctrine in an inconsistency of their own; 
and thereby make them, themselves, inopera- 
tive and void. And this is the analysis of the 
reasons for the Nebraska bill—that part of it 
which is to get rid of the Compromise of 1820 : 
untrue, contradictory, suicidal, and preposter- 
ous. And why such a farrago of nullities, in- 
congruities, and inconsistencies? Purely and 
simply to throw upon othera—upon the Con- 
gress of 1850 and the innocent Constitution— 
the blame-of what the bill itself is doing ; the 
blame of destroying the Compromise of 1820 ; 
and with it, destroying all confidence between 
the North and the South, and arraying one- 
half the Union against the other in deadly hos- 
tility. It isto be able to throw blame upon 
the innocent, that this farrago is served up to 
us 





And what is all this hotch-potch for? It is 
to establish a principle, they say—the princi- 
ple of non-intervention—of squatter sovereign- 
ty. Sir, there is no such principle. The Ter- 
ritories are the children of the States. They 
are minors under twenty-one years of age ; and 
it is the business of the States, through their 
delegations in Congress, to take care of these 
minors until they are of age—until they are 
ripe for State Government—then give them 
that Government, and admit them to an equal- 
ity with their fathers. That is the law, and 
the sense of the case; snd has been so ac- 
knowledzed since the first Ordinance in 1784, 
by all authorities, Federal and State, legisla- 
tive, judicial, executive. The States in 
Congress are the guardians of the Territories, 
and are bound to exercise the guardianship; 
and cannot abdicate it without a breach of 
trust and a dereliction of duty. Territorial 
sovereignty is a monstrosity, born of timidity 
and ambitton, hatched into existenco in the hot 
incubation of a Presidential canvass, and re- 
volting to the beholders when first presented. 
Well do I remember that dey when it was first 
shown in the Senate. Mark Antony did not 
better Pieesbee the day when Czosar first put 
on that mantle through which he was after- 
wards s pierced with three-and-twenty “envious 
stabs.” Iwas in the Senate in 1848, and was 
received 88 nonsense—as the essence of non- 
| sense—as the quintessence of nonsense—ae the 
five-times distilled essence of political nonsensi- 
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manly. It is not womanly. No woman would 
talk that way. No shilly-shally in a woman. 
Nothing of the female gender was ever born 
young enough, or lived long enough, to get be- 
fogged in such a quandary as this. It is one 
thing or the other with them ; and what the 
say, they stick to, No breaking bargains with 
them. But the end of this stump speech is the 
best of the whols. Different from good milk, 
in which the cream rises to the top, it here 
settles to the bottom, and is in these words: 
“Leave it to the people thereof, that is to say, 
of the States and of the Territories, to regu- 
late slavery for themselves as they please, only 
subject td the Constitution of the United 
States.” Certainly this is a new subjection 
for the States. Heretofore they have been free 
to regulate slavery for themselyes—admit it or 
reject it; and that.not by virtue of any grant 
of power in the Constitution, but by virtue of 
an unsurrendered part of their old sovereign- 
v7 It is also new of the Territories. Hereto- 
ore they have been held to be wards of Con- 
gress, and entitled to nothing under the Con- 
stitution but that which Congress extended to 
them. But this clauso is not accidentally 
here ; it is to keep up the dogma of the Con- 
stitution in Territories; but only there in rela- 
tion to slavery, and that for its admission—not 
rejection. 

Three dogmas now afflict the land ; videlicet: 
squatter sovereignty, non-intervention, and no 

wer in Congress to legislate upon slavery in 

erritories. And this = asserts the whole 
three, and beautifully illustrates the whole 
three, by knocking each one on the head with 
the other, and trampling each under foot in its 
turn. Sir, the bill does deny squatter sov- 
ereignty, and it does intervene, and it does legis- 
late upon slavery in Torritories; and for the 
roof of that, see the bill; and see it, as the 
awyers say, passim ; that is to say, here, and 
there, and everywhere. It is a bill of assamp- 
tions and contradictions—assuming what is 
unfounded, and contradicting what it assumes, 
and balancing every affirmation by a negation. 
It is & see-saw bill: but not the innocent see- 
saw which children play on a plank stuck 
through a fence; but the up-and-down game 
of politicians, played at the expense of the 
peace and harmony of the Union, and to the 
sacrifice of ail business in Congress. It is an 
amphibologicel bill, stuffed with monstrosities, 
hobbled with contradictions, and ‘Badgered 
with a proviso. 

Amphibology is a cause for the rejection of 
bills, not only by Congress, but by the Presi- 
dent, when carried to him for his approval. 
Gen, Jackson rejected one for that cause, and 
it was less amphibological than this: it was 
the last night of the last day of his last admin- 
istration, and a quarter before midnight. Con- 
gress had sent him a bill to repeal the specie 
circular, and to inaugurate the paper money 
of a thousand local banks as the currency of 
the Federal Government. It was an object 
not to be avowed, nor to be done in any direct 
or palpable manner. Paraphrases, cicumlo- 
cution, ambidexterity, and ambiguity, were 
necessary to cover the design ; and it was piled 
on until it was unintelligible. The President 
read it, and could make nothing of it: he sent 
to his Attorney-General, who was equally puz- 
zled. He then returned it, with a message to 
the Senate, refusing to sign the bill for amphi- 
bology. We should reject this bill for the 
same cause, if for nothing else. Hard is the 
fate of party fealty. It has to keep up with 
the ever-changing measure. Often havo these 
bills changed ; and under every phase they had 
to be received as a test of orthodoxy; and have 
more changes to undergo yet; and to continue 
to be a test under all mutations. 

And, now, what is the object of this move- 
ment, which so disturbs Congress and the coun- 
try? What does it propose to accomplish ? To 
settle a principle, is the answer—the principle 
of non-intervention, ‘and the right of the people 
of the Territory to decide the question of slave- 
ry for themselves. Sir, there is no such prin- 
ciple. The Territories are the children of the 
States. They are minors, under age, and it is 
the business of the States, through their dele- 
gations in Congress, to take care of them until 
they are of age—until they are ripe for State 
government; then to give them that govern- 
ment, and admit them to an equality with their 
fathers. That is law, and has been so admit- 
ted since the first Ordinance, in 1784. The 
States in Congress are the guardians of the 
Territories, and are bound to exercise that 
guardianship, and cannot abdicate it without a 
breach of trust and a dereliction of duty. Why, 
sir, the territory itself is the property of the 
States, and they do with it what they please— 
permit it to be settled, or not, as they please ; 
cut it up by lines, as they please; sell or give 
it away, as they please; chase white people 
from it, as they please. This has been always 
the caso. There is a proclamation now extant 
of the old Congress of the Confederation, de- 
scribing the firet settlers in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory as “disorderly persone,” and ordering 
them to be driven off by the military. [ re- 
member many such military expulsions in the 
early settlement of the Western country, often 
executed with soverity ; burning houses, cutting 
up corn, destroying fences, and driving off the 
people at the point of the bayonet, and under 
the edge of the sabre. As late as 1835-36, 
and after the extinction of the Indian title to 
the Platte country, in Miseouri, similar orders 
were given to the then colonel of dragoons 
commanding on that frontier, the now Senator 
in Congress, Henry Doner, to expel the people 
from that purchase; orders which he executed 
in gentleness and mercy, going alone, explain- 
ing his business, and requiring them to go 
away; which they did, like good and orderly 
people; and when he was gone, came back like 
sensible and industrious people, and secured 
their pre-emptions. Not only settled but or- 

anized territory has been so treated by the 

‘ederal Government, and worse—the ic 
driven off, and their homes given away. Thi 
happened in Arkansas, in 1828, when twelve 
thousand equare miles of her organized territo- 
ry was given to the Cherokees, and the people 
driven away. Why, sir, this very line of 36 
deg. 30 min., with all the territory on one side 
of it, and two degrees on the other side, were 
given away to the King of Spain. This has 
been the seventy years’ practice of the Govern- 
ment—to treat the Territories as property, and 
the people as uninvited guests, to be entertain- 
ed, or turned out, as the owner of the house 
chooses. Fine sovereigns, these ! chased off by 
the military, and their homes given to Indians 
or Spaniards. 

_ The whole idea of this sovereignty is  nov- 
scouted from Congress when it first 

in the Senate, contradicted by the Con- 
whole action of the Govern- 
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the Constit 1 which authorizes Con to 
dispose of, and make rules Ceeulalioet re- 
specting, the terri and property of 
the United States. This mode of 
has consisted of three grades, all founded i 
the right of Congress to govern them. First 
e: a Governor and judges, iy sega | 
the United States, to adopt laws ot 
States, to be in force until dis by Con- 
gress. Secohd grade: a gisla- 
ture, when the inhabitants-shall amount to 
five thousand men above the age of twonty- 
one, com of a Council pa inted 
by the United States, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives elected by the People, at the rate of 
one Representative for every five hundred vo- 
ters, its legislation subject to the approval of 
Congress. Third grade: entrance on the State 
Government, in full equality with the other 
States. This is the way these Territories have 
been governed for seventy years; and I am for 
adhering to it, 

And now, what is the excuse for all this dis- 
turbance of the country; this breaking up of 
ancient compromises ; arraying one-half of the 
Union against the other, and.d ing the 
temper and business of Congress? What is 
the excuse for all this turmoil and mischief? 
We are told it is to keep the question of slave- 
ry out of Congress! To keep slavery out of Con- 
gress! Great God! It was out of Congress! 
completely, entirely, and forever out of Con- 
gress, unless Congress dragged it in by broak- 
ing down the sacred laws which settled it. The 
question was settled, and done with. There 
was not an inch square of territory in the 
Union on which it could be raised withont a 
breach of compromise. The Ordinance of 
1789 settled it in all the remaining part of the 
Northwest Territory beyond Wisconsin: the 
Compromise line of 36 i 30 min. settled it 
in all the country north and west of Missouri 
to the British line, and up to the Rocky 
Mountains ; the organic act of Ozegon, made 
by the people, and sanctioned by Congress, 
settled it in all that region: the acts for the 
government of Utah and New Mexico settled 
it in those two Territories: the compact with 
Texas, determining the number of slave States 
to be formed out of that State, settled it there : 
and California settled it for herself. 

Now, where was there an inch square of ter- 
ritory within the United States on which the 
question could be raised? Nowhcre! Not an 
inch! The question was settled everywhere, 
not merely by law, but by fact. The work 
was done, and there was no way to get at the 
question but by undoing the work! No way 
for Congress to get the question in, for the pur- 
pose of keeping it.out, but to break down com- 
promises which kept it out. 

What advantage do the slave States expect 
from this bill? Certainly they expect the 
extension of slave power, and slave population. 
That may prove a fallacious expectation. The 
question of slavery in these Territories, if 
thrown open to territorial action, will be a 
question of numbers—a question of the major- 
ity for or against- slavery; and what chance 
would the slaveholders have in such a contest ? 
No chance at all. The slave emigrants will 
be outnumbered, and compelied to play at a 
most unequal game, not only in point of num- 
bers, but also in point of stakes. The slaye- 
holder stakes his property ; and has to run it 
off, or lose it, if outvoted at the polls. I see 
nothing which slaveholders are to gain under 
this bill—nothing but an unequal and yexa- 
tious contest, in which they are to be losers. 

I deprecate such a contest, and did my part 
to keep it out of the State of Missouri when 
her Constitution was formed. I was not a 
member of the convention, but was a chief pro- 
moter of the clause which forbid the Legisla- 
ture to emancipate slaves without the consent 
of their owners. I promoted that clause for the 
sake of peace—for the sake of keeping the sla- 
very question out of our elections and legisla- 
tion—for the sake of preventing perpetual strife 
among the people. What I did for Missouri, 
[ would do for the Territories; and if it was 
an open question, would vote one way or the 
other to settle it; but it is not an open ques- 
tion! and cannot be opened without a breach 
of faith, and the destruction of the peace of the 
country. 

Sir, the question has been decided~ The free 
States are against this bill, and it is an ill re- 
turn for their past generous conduct to endeav- 
or to force it upon them. They have been not 
only just, but magnanimous, to the slave States. 
What was the condition of the slave States 
thirty years ago, in relation to the use of the 
soil within their limits? Debarred of a great 
part of its use—an Indian population coverin 
more or less of almost every slave State, an 

reventing the expansion of its population. 
hat isitnow? All relieved. The Indians 
all gone, their lands all brought under the do- 
minion of the white man, and the area of slave 
population and of slave cultivation greatly in- 
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creased—to the extent of a third or a fourth of |. 


its soil in some of the States. How was this 
done? Certainly by the help of free State 
votes, (for it could not have been done without 
them ;) by the help of their votes in procuring 
the appropriations, and ratifying the treaties 
which the removal of the Indians required. 
Miseouri got her fine southwest quarter relieved 
by these means. The same votes gaye us tho 
Platte country; seven fine counties added to 
the State! and that by altering the Compromise 
line to include it, and actually converting that 
fine region from free soil to slave soil. North- 
ern votes enabled it to be done ; Northern votes 
altered above an hundred miles of the Compro- 
mise line for our benefit, upon our request; and 
I will never be ungrateful to them Tor it, nor 
ped it by a breach of the line to their preju- 
ice. 

And how did we obtain the Northern votes 
which were necessary for all these measures— 
the appropriations and treaties for all these 
Indian removals, and for that alteration of the 
Compromige line which gave us the beautiful 
Platte country? Did we get these votes by 
belching Abolitionism against the North? No! 
no! we got them by appealing to thie justice 
and the fraternal feelings of our Northern 
brethren, and to which. we never appealed 
once in vain. And I, who was partof all those 
transactions, accustomed to solicit Northern 
votes, and express thanks for them, will not 
now return them evil for good, by attempting 
to deprive them of their share of a Compro- 
mise which we imposed upon them. 

. a pl four — Fad this movement 
or the abrogation 0: issouri Compromise 
commenced in this Congress. It began with- 
out @ memorial, without @ petition, without a 
request, from a human belng. It has labored 
long and hard in these Halls, and to this hour 
there is not a petition for it the class of 
States for whose benefit the movement pro- 
feeses to have been made !—not a word in its 
favor from the smallest public meeting or pri- 
vate assemb of any slave State. This is 
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Lonpon, April 26, 1852. 

Sir: I have much pleasure in giving an account 
of the Gold Compensation Lever Watch, No. 3,325, 
you have made for me, and in which I expressly stip- 
ulated that it should maintain a uniform rate of oing 

every variety of motion and climate. This it 

has done in a most remarkable manner ; its rate of 
pring ts the first six months was five seconds per 
month, and in tho next six months it changed its rate 
a little faster, viz: sight seconds per month,.and at 
the end of 365 days it,was found to be fast of Green- 
wich mean time one minute and fifteen seconds. 
Though I was not led by any pers promise to ex- 
pect such performance, yet I believe it is only the 
usual character of your improved watches, which you 
term your “new series.” 

I remain, sir, yours, respectfully, 

THomAS BARTLETT 
To Mr. Charles Frodsham. 
The undersigned has received the following : 
Boston, October 5, 1853. 

Six: I herewith give you an account of the re- 
markable formance of the watch I purchased of 
you, made by Charles Frodsham, No. 7,014. Its total 
variation fer 17 months, by weekly observations, was 
but one minute and fifty-five seconds. 


Yours, respectfully, Bittines Briees. 
To Mr. Simon Willard. 


Boston, September 3, 1853. 
The Compensated Lever Watch I purchased of you, 
made by Charles Frodsham, of London, No. 7,300, 
has M igre but hace seconds from — time in six 
mon y actu ily comparison with your regu- 
lator. * Yours, rgd ° Aante Abd 
Mr. Simon Wiilard. 
Tho undersigned is permitted to refer to the follow- 
ing gentlemen, who, among many others, have proved 
the excellence of Frodsham’s Watches as timekeep- 
ers: 
Enoch Train, Esq. 
E. C. Bates, y Geo. M. Thacher, 
F. W. Thayer, Esq. David Dyer, Esq. 
E. F. Osborne, Esq.,} Sandusky, 
Eben. Lane, Eaq,, Ohio. 
The subscriber would respecfully state thdt the 
above Watches are designed and executed by Mr. 
Frodsham and himself, jally to meot the de- 
mands of the American public in the great essential 
of perfect time, and that in this and in external 
beauty they stand unrivalled. 
All orders addressed to the undersigned will receive 
immediate attention. SIMON WILLARD, 
Jan. 5. No. 9 Congress street, Boston. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
0 circulate in every county in the Union some 
most rapid selling, popular, and beautifully il- 
lastrated sulearietion tore. A small cash capital 
required. Apply to HENRY HOWE, 111 Main street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Feb. 16. 


z 2 YOUNG & CARSON, 
Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 77 Exchange Place, Baltimore, 


EEP constantly on hand a large stock of Groce- 
ries, which they-offer on the most favorable 
terms. 2 Baltimore, Jan. 15, 






Wm. Whiting, Esq. 
sq. 
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28 East Baltimore st., bet. Front and Bigh. 
OF Also, for sale at all the respectable Drugyisis 


and Fancy Stores 
the Union. 


in every city and town throughout 


April 13. 





THE INDUSTRIOUS POOR 
ows now buy, for $1, in a nice volume, all the 
following Arts, Receipts, and Discoveries, yi, 
Dow’s 76, Weston’s 56, Bowman’s 33, Cook’s, Holt's 
Bishop’s, Shipman’s, and 30 others, which I hays 
gone to the expense of purchasing and printing, for 


the benefit of those wishing em, loyment. 


these rocei 


One of 


alone cost me $10, and others have 


been advertised as yielding $6 and $12 per day, ang 


from 500 to 1,060 per 
March 18—4tw 





cent. 


Address, post paid, 
M. J. COOK, 


Crawfordsville, Indiana 


Mrs. Partington’s Life and Sayings. 


First Edition 20,000 Copies / 


OW READY the Life and Sayings of Mrs. Part. 
ington, and others of the Family, by B. P. Shi). 
laber, of the Boston Post. 
“T did fynde her'a woman of manye wordes, yet 
of a very pleasante fancie withal, and havynge mich 
good counselle.”— Doct. Digg his Works: Lab. ex), 
surt.—"' Mistress Unis Hyte.” 

One elegant 12mo volume, 384 pages, printed on 
superfine paper, with 43 fine Engraving’ on Wood, 
including the following full-page lllustrations in tints, 
rown, and engraved by Orr & 


designed by Coffin & 
Andrews: 


- Ruth Partington, a portrait. 
Paul’s Ghost. 
Partingtonian Philosophy. 
Punch in the Head. 

. Stock of the Revolntion. 

. Ike in the Country. 

. Partington Mouse Hunting. 


8. A Christmas Story. 
The undersigned has the pleasure of announcing 
the day of the publication of the long Jooked for vol- 


ume, “ Mrs. Partin 
cluding those of “ 


on, her Life and Sayings,” in- 
aul,” “Ike,” amd others of the 


Family. The large number ordered in advance— 
more than 12,000 copies—is the best evidence of the 
popularity of the book. With the hope and expecta. 
tion that the Old Lady will he kindly received by an 
appreciating public, “the Biographer places his hand 
on his heart, and bows, as the curtain descends to 
J. C. DERBY, Publisher, 


slow music.” 


8 


Park Place, New York. 


And for sale by Booksellers throughout the United 


States and Canadas. 


Price $1.25. Single copies sent by mail, post paid, 


on receipt of price. 


April 12. 





TOY 


UNG MEN, 


Pleasant and Profitable Employment ! 
OUNG MEN in every neighborhood may obtain 
healthful, pleasant, and profitable employment, 
by engaging in the salo of useful and popular Books, 
and canvassing for our valuable Journals. For term; 


and_particulars, address, p 


ost paid, 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 


“No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
P.§8. All Agents who engage with us will be so- 
cured from the possibility of loss, while the profits 


derived will be very liberal. 


April 21. 





GEORGE W. JULIAN, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Centreville, 
Indiana, 
ILL attend to the securing and collecting of 
claims, and all other business intrusted to his 
care, in the counties of Wayne, Randolph, Henry, 
Union, and Fayette, and in the Supreme and Federal 


Courts at Indianapol 


is. 


Dec. 22. 





S, P. CHASE, ¥F. BALL 
HASE & BALL, Attorneys and Counsellors at 
Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, practice in the State 
Courts of Ohio, in the Circuit and District Courts of 
the United States in Ohio, and in the Supreme Court 
of the United States at Washington. Jan. 5 


R. D. MUSSEY, M, D., W. H. MUSSEY, M. D.. 


Seen and Physicians, No. 70 West Seventh 
street, (near Vine street,) Cincinnati. Jan. 30. 


WM, B. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT Law, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
Bryprrmecere cage promptly attended to. Particular 
attention paid to such claims as are marked 
“Gone West,” &c., against persons residing in any 
of bon: gs a States. Address as above, post paid. 
an. 


Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Chronic or 
Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, 
i, ig’? all diseases arising from a disordered liver or 
stomach, such as Constipation, Inward Piles, 
Fullness or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stom- 
ach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fullners 
or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Flatulency at the Pit of the Stomach, Swim- 
ming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering of the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sen- 
sations when ina lying posture, Dimness of Vizion, 
Dots or Webs before the sight, Feverand dull pain in 
the head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of 
the skin and eyes, Pains in the side, back, chest, 
limbs, &c., Sudden flushes of heat, Burning in the 
flesh, Constant imaginings of evil, and Great Depres- 
sion of spirits, can be effectaally cured by 
DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED 
GERMAN BITTERS, - 
Prepared by 
Br, C, M, Jackson. at the German Medicine Store, 
120 Arch street, Philadelphia, 

Their power over the above diseases is not ex- 
celled, if equalled, by any other preparation in the 
United States, as the cures attest, in many cases 
af or skillful physicians had failed. 

These Bitters are worthy the attention of invalids. 
Possessing great virtues in the rectification of diseases 
of the liver and lesser glands, exercising the most 
searching power in weakness and affections of the di- 
gestive organs, they are withal safe, certain, and 
Pleasant. 











More Home Testimony. 
PartapELpuia, March 1, 1853. 

Dear Sr: For the past two years I have been se- 
verely afilicted with Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Piles, suffering constantly the pains and ineonveni- 
ences attendant upon such complaints, without ener- 
gy, being scarcely able to attend to any business. I 
used © great deal of medicine, without any apparent 
change until I used your ‘* Hoofland’s German Bit- 
tere.”» They have entirely cured me. I am now en- 
tirely free from pain and ache of any kind, and feel 
like a new man in every respect, and unhositatingly 
recommend your Bitters to all invalids. 

Yours, respectfully, Joun R. Cory, 

Dr. C. M. Jackson. No. 12 Lagrange Place. 

PHILADELPHIA, January 13, 1853. 

Dear Sir: I havo used your “ Hoofland’s German 
Bitters” in my family for the last feur years, for 
Liver Complaints and Dyspepsia, and am pleased to 
acknowledge that we have received the greatest ben- 
efit from its use. I have recommended it to a great 
many afflicted with similar diseases, with the same 
good result. I have no hesitation in Sones it is 
an invaluable medicine, and hope you will be able to 
introduce it into every family in the Uvion. 

Yours, truly, Wx. Hueuss, 

Dr. C. M. Jackson. 171 Wood st. 

These Bitters are entirely vegetable, thereby pos- 
sessing great advantages over most of the prepara- 
tions recommended for similar diseases. They possess 

power in the removal of diseases of the liver 
and lesser glands, exercising the most potent influ- 
ence in weakness of the nerves and digestivo organs. 

They are, withal, safe, certain, and pleasant. 

Sold at wholesale by the Druggists in the Pau oe 
cities, ee ee Apo es and dealers 
throughout the United States. . 

For sale in Washington, D. C., by Z. D. GILMAN, 
and in Georgetown by J. L. KIDWELL. 

April 1—3taw 

NEW YORK RECORDER, 

Tenth Volume enlarged, in quarto form, The largest 
Baptist newspaper in the world. Price, in advance, 
by mail, $2; by carriers, $2.50, Luther F. Beech- 
er & Co,, Proprietors, 122 Nassan street, New York, 
eh copomey el t general sot losteninskeral 

p Te Ty 0} r: nom: 
religious intelligence, of the news of the day, as 
well as the earnest advocate of sound Christian doc- 
trine and social progress, the ietors will summon 
for these ends every ity, whether edi- 


to’ in the f butors and co: 4 
et phy conus writers at home, and 
Continental 
























CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH: 
MENT. 
HE above Establishment continues in successful 
operation during the winter as well as summer. 
Tho number of patients treated at the Establishment 
has been on the increase from yoar to year, for the 
past six years, until the last season, when tho de- 
mands of the public far exceeded our power to ae- 
commodate them. The increasing rapidity and pro- 
portion of cures, from yéar to year, induces the sub- 
scriber to believe that his enlarged experience and 
opportunities for treatmont give facilities to the inva- 


lid rarely equalled. 


Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suc- 
cess and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 


none. [Dec. 8.] 


T. T. SEELYE, M. D 





AYER’'S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 


CONSUMPTION. 


MONG the numerous discoveries 


Science hag 


made in this generation to facilitate the business 
of life, increase its enjoyment, and even prolong the 
term of human existence, none can be named of more 
real value to mankind, than this contribution of 
Chemistry to the Healing Art. A vast trial of its vir- 
tues throughout this broad country, has proven, be- 
yond a doubt, that no medicine, or combination of 
medicines, yet known, can so surely control and cure 
the numerous varieties of pulmonary disease which 
have hitherto swept from our midet thousands and 
. Indeed, there is now abun- 
dant reason to believe a Remody has at length boen 
found, which can be relied on, to cure the most dan- 
gerous affections of the lungs. Our space here will 
not permit us te pudlish any proportion of the cures 
affected by its use, but we would present the follow- 
ing, and refer further inquiry to my American Alma- 
nao, which the agent below named will always be 
pleased to furnish, free, wherein aro full particulars, 


thousands every year 


and indispuiable 


proof of these statements. 
Orricr or TRANSPORTATION, 


Laurens R. R., 8. C. Aug. 4, 1853. 

Dean Six: My little gon, four years old, has just 
recovered from a severe attack of malignant Scarlet 
Fever; his throat was rotten, and every person that 
visited him pronounced him a dead child. Hays 
used your Cherry Pectoral in California, in the wit 
ter of 1850, for a severe attack of Bronchitis, with 
entire success, I was induced to try it on my little 
boy. I gave him a teaspoon-full every three hours, 
commencing in the morning, and by ten o’clock at 
night I found a decided change for the better. and 
after three days’ use, he was able to eat or drink 


without pain. 


Its use in the above-named disease will save many 
a child from a premature grave, and relieve the anx- 
iety of many a fond parent. For all affections of the 
Throat and Lungs, I believe it the best medicine ¢x- 
tant. A feoling of the deepest gratitude prompts m0 
in addressing you these lines ; but for your important 
discovery, my little hoy would now have been in 42 


other world. Iam 


ours, 


with great respect, 


J.D. Powext, Supt. Trans., L. R. B. 


J.C. Ayer. 


Rock Hutz, Somerset Co., N. J., 


July 21, 1852. 


Sim: Since your medicine has become known here, 
it has a greater demand than «ny, other cough reme- 
dy we have ever sold. It is spoken of in terms of 
unmeasured praise by those who have used it; and I 
know of somo cases where the best they can say of it 
is net too much for the good ithas done. { teke 

easure in selling it, because I know that I am giv 
ng my customers the worth of their money, #4 I 
feel gratified in seeing the benofit it confers. 

Please send mo a further supply, and believe me 

Yours, with respect, 


P.§. Almost any number of certificates 


sent you, if you wish 
Dr. J. C. Ayer. 


it. 


oun, C. WaitLock. 
ean be 


Wixpsor, C. W., June 26, 1852. 


Sm: This may certify that I have used your Cher 


ry Pectoral for 


pach i) 
Gere belief that I should have been 


fone year, and it is my sit 


in my grave ere 


thie'time if had not. It has cured me of a danger 
ous affection of the lungs, and I do not overstate my 
convictions when I tell you it is a pricelese remedy. 


Yours, very respectfully, 
ot ». ‘A MoCULLIN, Attorney at Law. 


J.C. Ayer. 


Prepared by J, C. AYER, 
Sold in Washington by Z, D. GILMAN, 


Chemist, Lowell, Mas 
and by al) 


Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere- sal 





Eldridge’s Hill Boarding School, 


For Young Men and Boys. 
HIS Instituiion is 


elevation, in a h 
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santly situated, on & high 


y, well-improved, and high- 


sorhood, Salem county, New Jer- 


a, The Summer Session will commence on the 224 
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continue twonty- 
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The ustal branches of a liberal and thorough Eng 
lish education will be taught. 
on. 


—$60 
For Sirealets, be. 
ALLEN 


March 8—8m — Eldridge’s Hill, Salem co., 
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address 
FLITORAFT, Principal, 


N.J. 
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PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS. 
GILBERT & CO’S celebrated Piano Fortes, 
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